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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays, 

Head office, 3 West zgth Street, New York. 

Cable Address; ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For toreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable, Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 

of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 
. Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recerve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any ratlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 


V cles is regularly on sale by every first- 








class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball! House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St, 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C, Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St, 
Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. 8. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, T enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S, 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St, 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co ,128 Main St, 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor, Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R. 5. Davis & Co., 96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Saratoga, Con gress Hall Book Store. 

Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bidg. 
Toledo, J, Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton, 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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+ 6 All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance, 
Orders for extra copies of a current number wery 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication. 

+ A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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TAILORS 





SHOPPING BY MAIL 
By a woman of refined taste and experience, who 
will also attend to the designing and remodeling of 
gowns in the smartest styles, Special attention 
given to the execution of orders requiring care and 
discretion. References given and required. Mrs. 
M. K. ZusT, 100 West 94th Street 





Society woman who has had great success in de- 
A signing and selecting toilets of personal friends 
will select materials of execute orders for 
gowns in tne very latest models. Shopping orders 
of all kinds also taken, References given and 
required. Address until September, Mrs. ELEANOR 
Lewis, care Monroe & Co., Bankers, Rue Scribe, 
Paris, France, 





HOPPING COMMISSIONS promptly executed by 

a woman of refinement, taste and experience. 

Entire trousseaux undertaken, Interior decor- 

ating a specialty. References given and required. 

Mrs. HENRY MARTIN WARREN, 2 and 4 Thirty- 
third Street, West, opposite Waldorf Hotel, N. Y. 





FULLENCAMP & CO. 
MAKERS OF MEN'S CLOTHES 
463-5 Fifth Avenue, New York 








BOOTS AND SHOES 





H. JANTZEN 


CORRBSPONDENCE INVITED 
242 Sixth Avenue, New York 


MAKER OF SMART BOOTS AND SHOES 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN 








SPECIAL NOTICES 





Society zu Berlin. 


AMERICAN HERALDRY. Heraldic assistance ; 
critical and practical render ed to genealogists, tamilies 
and designers, W ork sent for examination, returnable 
it not desired MORTIMER DELANO de LAN- 
NOY Pursuivant-ot-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & 
Bio. Soc., Societe Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald 
104 W. 120th St., New York, 





ROBES AND GOWNS 


STADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 


M. FINN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF GOWNS 
104 West 48th Street 








A WELL-ESTABLISHED DRESSMAKER 
wishing to extend her business will fill orders with- 
out charge for ladies recommending new customers. 
Address for particulars, A. H., care Vogue. 





HENRY ARDEN 
JAPANESE ART OBJECTS 


218 Fulton Street 


NOVELTIES IN SILKS FOR LADIES’ USE 
EMBROIDERED TEA GOWNS, PILLOW COVERS, ETC. 





** MOWBRAY” 


TAILOR AND GOLF SUITS—ENTIRE TROUSSEAUX 
DESIGNED—GOWNS 


27 E, 21st Street, New York 





B. SCHULICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 





MLLE. ZAUN 
GOWNS 
15 West joth Street 
JEAN BURGER 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
RIDING HABITS AND CYCLING COSTUMES 
47 West 45th Street 
BERTHE MAY 
GOWNS, JACKETS, PETTICOATS 
CORSETS TO ORDER AND IMPORTED 
125 West 56th Street 











PAULINE 
ROBES 
TAILOR GOWNS 
307 Madison Ave., New York 





FRAME 
FASHIONABLE DRESSMAKING 
EVENING AND RECEPTION GOWNS A SPECIALTY 
48 West 37th Street, New York 





MISS N. HAYES 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER 
GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
33 East 24th Street 





MISS T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
FINE CUSTOM WORK ONLY 
11 East 33d Street 


CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 





Paris 





AUX ELEGANTES 
CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
13 West 30th St. 


New York 





MAISON BENOIT 


LINGERIES HAUTES NUUVEAUTES 


TROUSSEAUX A SPECIALTY 
37 East 21st Street, New York 








HATS AND BONNETS 





New York. 


MME. MARLOW 
IMPORTER OF MILLINERY 


LATEST PARISIAN STYLES IN SPRING HATS 
351Fifth Avenue (opposite Waldorf-Astoria Hotel) 
Also London and Paris 





E. M. HEALY 
IMPORTER 
407 Fifth Avenue 


HATS AND BONNETS 


HAS QUITE A CHOICE SELECTION OF 





YOUMANS—HATS 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 


SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 






Stockton.—On Wednesday, 4 May, 
General Robert Field Stockton, son of the 
late Commodore Robert F. Stockton, in the 
66th year of his age. 


MARRIED 


Lockwood-Bonner.—On Sat., 7 May, 
at No 115 E. 21st St., by the Rev. W. §, 
Rainsford, D.D., Benoni Lockwood, Jr., to 
Mary Isabel, daughter of George T. Bonner. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Duke-Mathews.—Miss Currie Duke, 
daughter of Gen. Basil Duke of Kentucky, 
to Mr. Wilbur Knox Mathews of Philadel. 
phia. 

Hamersley-Biscoe.—Miss Edith Sage 
Hamersley, daughter of Mr. Lewis Randolf 
Hamersley, to Assistant Paymaster H. Ear 
Biscoe, U. S. A, 

Le Vinsen-Schwarzenstein.— Miss 
Maud Roosevelt Le Vinsen, daughter of Mr. 
Carl Von Broedorf Le Vinsen, to Baron 
Munn Schwarzenstein of Frankfort, Ger- 
many. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Cumming-Lewis.—Mr. James M. 
Cumming and Miss Julia Stevens Lewis, 
daughter of the late Col. E. P. C. Lewis, 
will be married in Trinity Church, Hoboken, 
on Sat., 4 June. 

Frelinghuysen-Cannon.— Mr. Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen and Mrs. Harry LeGrand 
Cannon, daughter of Mr. William Thomp- 
son, of Detroit, will be married in Grace 
Church Chantry on Thu., 2 June, at 3 
o'clock, 

Rogers-Condé.—Mr Lebbens Harding- 
Rogers, Jr., and Miss Marie Dorcas Conde, 
daughter of Mr. Swits Condé, will be married 
in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, on 
Tue, eve., 17 May, at 8 o'clock. 


INTIMATIONS 


Bowers.—Mr. and Mrs. John M. Bowers 
and family will soon leave town for Lak- 
lands, their country place at Cooperstown, 
where they will spend the summer. 

Drexel.— Mr. and Mrs. John R. Drexel 
returned from Europe last week and will 
spend the summer in Newport, instead of 
cruising on their yacht, Sultana, in European 
waters, 

Duryea.—Mr. and Mrs. Herman B. 
Duryea have taken a cottage at Newport for 
the season. 

Fabbri.—Mr. and Mrs. Ernesto G. 
Fabbri will spend the summer at Bar Harbor, 
where they have taken a cottage. 

Lounsbery.—Mrs. James Lounsbery re- 
turned from Europe last week, and has gone 
to her country place at Bedford, N. Y., where 
she will spend the early summer months. 

Manice.—NMr. and Mrs. William Manice 
have taken the Wellman cottage at South- 
ampton for the summer. 

Rhinelander.— Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Rhinelander will goto Saratoga about 1 June, 
to remain six or eight weeks. 

Schieffelin.—Mr. and Mrs. George 
Schieffelin and their family will not go abroad 
as usual this summer, but will occupy their 
cottage at Southampton, L., I, 

Souter.—Mrs William Soutter have also 
decided to again spend the summer at South- 
ampton. 

Trevor.—Mr. and Henry Trevor will 
open their house at Southampton about 1 
June. 


MUSIC 


Duyn.—A, soirée musicale was given |ast 
evening in the Waldorf-Astoria, by Mrs. 
Marian Van Duyn, assisted by Mr. Theo- 
dore Van York, and the Kaltenborn Beyer- 
Hané, string quartette, under the patronage 
of Mrs. T. F. Allen, Mrs. Calvin S. Brice, 
Mrs. Lanman Bull, Mrs. L. H. Chapin, 
Mrs. Chas. B. Foote, Miss Harriet Duer 
Robinson, Gen. and Mrs. Charles F. Roe, 
Dr. and Mrs. C C. Rice, Mr. and Mrs. T. 
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Chesley Richardson, Miss Mary Van Buren 
Vanderpool, Mrs. Edward Gibbs, Mrs. Igna- 
tus Crossmann, Mrs. Wm. H. Lane, Prof. 
and Mrs. Brander Mathews, Mrs. S. G. 
Nelson, Mrs. Wm. Edgar Shepherd, Mrs G. 
G. Shelton, Mrs. J. Allen-Townsend, Mrs. 
John Blake White, Miss Haider William- 
gon. 


GOLF 


Ardsley.—The intercollegiate golf 
championship was played on the links of the 
Ardsley Golf Club last week. Those who 
competed and the results of the first day’s 
play, 4 May, was as follows : 


Harvard Columbia 
w. B. Cutting....... 4 C. Fellows, Jr... ... ° 
J. F. Curtis.......-+ 12 L, Livingston, Jr.... © 
Joseph H. Choate, Jr.. § W.H. Dixon........ ° 
M.S. Barger........ 3 L. Mortimer qneseoae ° 
1, T. Burden, Jr..... 9 S.f. Morris.... .... © 
G. M. Sargent....... © H.C. Mortimer. .. . © 
Tedd. .ic.cui cctise Tete... scssscee O 

Yale Princeton 
John Reid, Jr. ... . 2 L. P. Bayard, Jr..... ° 
Roderick Terry,Jr... 4 W.D. Vanderpool. i @ 
W.R. Betts ... 22.0 @ $68. Be Micticsee 4 
W, B. Smith........ % Fi Gives osvce ° 
T. M. Robertson.... 4 C. Griswold, Jr...... o 
R, H. Crowell......+ o C. H. Murphy,..... 4 
Total . cccccoeee 12 DORRK -cties dh ens 8 


A new amateur record for the links was 
made by Roderick Terry, Jr., in his match 
with W. D. Vanderpool. His card was : 


5 5 7 4-42 

5 4 $ 6-41-83 
5 May—the second days play for the 

team championship was between Yale and 

Harvard and resulted in Yale wining the in- 

tercollegiate team championship with a score 

of 12 to 3, as follows : 


Yale Harvard 

John Reid, Jr.. ....+ 3 W. Bayard Cutting, 

Roderick Terry, Jr... © | Se 
W. Rossiter Betts.... o J. F. Curtis......... 2 
T. M. Robertson..... 2 Joseph H. Choate, Jr. 1 
R, H. Crowell....... 4 I. Townsend Burden. o 
W. B. Smith........ 3 G. McC, Sargent.... © 
M. S. Barger....... ° 
Total. ...ccsecst Tete vn x ‘cdc ssa-0 


6 May—The individual championship 
was commenced, and the eight who qualified 
were : 


First Second 

round, round. Total. 
Roderick Terry, Jr., Yale.... 43 4 87 
M. S. Barger, Harvard sida > 45 88 
J F. Curtis, Harvard, .. .... 43 45 88 
John Reid, Jr., Yale......-.- 43 47 go 
W. R. Bette, TEs. se. cee. 42 48 go 
Joseph H.Choate, Jr., Harvard 44 47 gt 
W. B. Cutting, Jr., Harvard.. 39 $2 9g! 
W. D. Vanderpool, Princeton 45 47 92 


The result of the first round-match play 
was: J. F, Curtis beat W. D. Vanderpool, 1 
up (19 holes); Roderick Terry, Jr., beat 
Joseph H. Choate, J.. 1 up; W. Rossiter 
Betts beat M. Barger, 4 up and 2 to go; 
John Reid, Jr., beat W. Bayard Cutting, 4 
up and 3 to go. 

7 May—The semi-final and final rounds 
were played. In thesemi-final round match- 
play J. F. Curtis, Harvard, beat Roderick 
Terry, Jr., Yale, 4 up and 3 to go; John 
Reid, Jr., Yale, beat W. R. Betts, Yale, 2 
up, and in the final round J. F. Curtis, Har- 
vard, beat John Reid, Yale, 4 up and 3 to go, 
thus winning the individuai championship. 
The cards were: 


J.P. Curtis, Harvard : 


Out . F oo 0-00 3435556 7-68 
dn........ <a 443556*% * #2769 
Roderick Terry, Jr., Yale: 

Ont... .<bsdeea aie 4535538 5—43 
In... cee eee 10 $4646 FF F—36—73 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse.—Ar- 
riving Tue., 3 May, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Bancroft, Jr., Mr. B. N. Baker, Miss Baker, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Drexel, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry P, Emerson, Mr. and Mrs. C. L. 
Fair, Dr, and Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, 
Dr. and Mrs. Edward Hitchcock, Mr. Rob- 
ert S. Minturn, Mr. A. Morton, Dr. and 
Mrs. E. F, Metcalfe, Mr. L. M. Ruther- 
ford, Mrs. W, P. Thompson, Mrs. Andrew 


D. White, Miss White, Mr. Poultney Big- 
elow. 

Havel.—Sailing Tue., 3 May, Lord Fal- 
coner, Lady Ethel Falconer, Lady Hilda 
Keith Falconer, Countess Kintore, Mrs. A 
W. Smith. 

Teutonic.—Sailing Wed , 4 May, Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert Armitage, Mr. and Mrs, 
W. O. Barclay, the Misses Barclay, Mrs. 
George Bliss, Miss Augusta Bliss, Miss C. A. 
Bliss, Mrs. George Crocker, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles D. Dickey, Mr. William Gamble, 
Mr. Norman Gamble, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
G. Kidd, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Kobbé, 
Mrs. Maturin Livingston, Mr. F. J. Otis, 
Mrs. William Barclay Parsons, Miss Evelyn 
K. Parsons, Mrs. T. W. Sheldon, Master 
Bruce Smith Sheldon, Dr. Peter Stuart, Mr. 
and Mrs, J. H. Wainwright, Mr. Henry 
White, Mrs, George Knight White, Mr. 
Wyman Worthington. 





Here is so little to be seen upon the 
boards that dramatic critics are tak- 
ing to writing essays on the dramatic 

art and to setting up comparative tables as to 
the qualities and achievements of different 
actors. It must be confessed that it is some- 
what difficult to find new words in which to 
clothe the statements made weekly for some 
three months that such and such plays are 
playing to good houses. There is absolutely 
nothing new to be said, for example, of Miss 
Maud Adams and The Little Minister. That 
fortunate pair long ago achieved the greatness 
and fortune of a long run, and there remains 
for the chronicler nothing but to baldly state 
the fact of the couple’s continued prosperity. 


Way Down East, at the Manhattan The- 
atre, likewise is conspicuous mainly for sou- 
venir nights. The play goes steadily along, 
rolling up fifty and hundredth milestones, and 
there is no comment possible except to reiter- 
ate that the public continues to enthusiastic- 
ally and numerically attest its appreciation of 
this pretty domestic drama. 


The Castle Square Opera Company, at the 
American Theatre, is giving Faust this 
week. 


The Highwayman is being song at the 
Harlem Opera House this week. 


Another opera, the Bride Elect, at the 
Knickerbocker, has settled down for a steady 
run, and the prospects are it will continue for 
a month longer at least, 


The Wedding Day leaves the Broadway on 
Saturday night. It is to be followed a week 
hence by The Isle of Champagne, dominated 
by Thomas Q, Seabrook, 


The Circus Girl is doing well at Daly’s 
Theatre. 


Mr. Richard Mansfield’s season closes on 
Saturday evening at the Garden Theatre. 


His Honor The Mayor as personated by 
Mr. W. H. Crane finds favor with Empire 
audiences. 


The Whirl of the Town is to be revived at 
the Casino on 23 May. In the meantime 
The Lady Slavey continues on her lively way. 


The Moth and the Flame continues to 
allure such well paying audiences to the 
Lyceum Theatre that there is talk of continu- 
ing the play beyond this month. 


Love finds the Way and a Bit of Old Chel- 
sea and Minnie Maddern Fiske are at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre for an indefinite stay. 








REMOVAL 
N 1 May Vogue moved into new 
O and larger offices in the Bancroft 
Building. 


3 West 29th street, New York. 
One door west of Fifth Avenue. 


Lord Chumley is “entertaining west side 
audiences at the Grand Opera House. Mr. 
Sothern is assisted in the presentation of 
this well known play by competent players, 
among whom is Rowland Buckstone, 


The Pink Dominos is the play of the week 
at the Columbus Theatre where a competent 
stock company is giving a series of revivals of 
old plays. 


The Tarrytown Widow arrived at the Bijou 
on Monday night. 


AT THE THEATRES 


American Theatre—8.15, Faust. 
Bijou—8.15,.The Tarrytowa Widow. 
Broadway—8.15, The Wedding Day. 
Casino—8.10, The Lady Siavey. 
Columbus—8.15, Pink Dominos, 
Daly’s—8.15, The Circus Girl. 
Empire—8.15, His Honor the Mayor. 

Fifth Avenue—8.15, Mrs. Fiske. 
Fourteenth Street—8.15, The Man-o-War's Man. 
Garden—8.25, The First Violin. 
Garrick—8.20, The Little Minister. 

Grand Opera House—8, Lord Chumiey. 
Harlem Opera House—8 15, Highway Man. 
Knickerbocker— 8.15, The Bride-Elect. 
Lyceum—8.30, The Moth and the Flame. 
Manhattan—8.15, Way Down East. 

Keith’s -Continuous performance. 
Proctor’s— Variety. 

Koster & Bial’s— Burlesque and Variety. 
Pleasure Palace—Continuous performance. 
Eden Muste—Cinématograph, waxworks, etc. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


WASH FABRICS 


Otton and linen fabrics for women’s 
& dress use, are worthy of unbounded 
praise. Not only are they woven to 
fill practically the purpose needed by all 
conditions of women, but consummate 
beauty is aimed at in every variety, and prices 
follow these different gradations very faiily. 
New attractions are offered every season be- 
getting much surprise, and never more so 
than in a line of heavy materials this summer 
called cotton poplins, bengalines, and a new 
style of duck. 

The same great variety of piqués, drills, 
Holland and Irish linens, crashes, as well as 
fine batistes and linens, dimities, lawns and 
organdies exist, perhaps lovelier in design and 
more beautiful in color, all of which ensnares 
us to purchase liberally, These new cotton 
ducks are found in stripes and small checks, 
in medium blues, browns, and black evenly 
balanced with white. Made up in tailor- 
style they resemble nothing so much as light 
wool cheviots. For short journeys in and 
out of town they will prove invaluable, and 
like cotton bengalines the texture is firm and 
durable and the colors purposely selected for 
quiet street wear. The benga'ines have a 
white cross cord, or one of the same color as 
the fabric, and they too, are admirably suited 
to constant wear. 


COTTON POPLINS LIKELY TO BE POPULAR WITH 
MATRONS 


Cotton poplins are perhaps more deceptive 
than the ducks or bengalines, for in some 
mysterious way they possess a very silky ap- 
pearance, and will for that reason appeal to 
matrons who prefer materials which have a 
somewhat dignified and dressy air, no matter 
how the thermometer may range upwards. 
There are fine solid colored surfaces of gray, 
brown, dark blue and black, among these 
poplins, which are plaided over with irregular 
white lines having a satin gloss. The fabric 
is very firm, promising great durability, but 
cannot be called cool. 


HINTS AS TO PROPER MODELS 


In making up poplin, duck, and bengaline 
cottons, it is well to know that they look 
their best built in tailor-made styles, severely 
simple and trim. Skirts need no trimming. 
Bodices should outline the figure with at- 
tached short basques, their fronts open, and 
finished with revers and collar, while the 
sleeves are close fitting with slightest of top 
fulness. Reefers and skirts, or skirts and 
belted jackets give further choice. 

The most effective trimmings are white, 
yellow, or beige piqués, used either as simple 
revers, collar, cuffs, and vest, or to introduce 
any of these piqués as a second or double set, 
which is very modish and less staring than 





all white alone—as the piqué revers, etc., 


alternating with those of the gown material, 
soften the whole very much. 

With a pretty toque or hat, smartly but 
simply trimmed, and a fresh pair of the new 
buff wash-gloves, and a parasol matching in 
color either hat or gown, one may rest satis- 
fied that she is fitly set up for forenoon out- 
of-door occupations in town, or journeying 
backwards or forwards, 


COLORED AND WHITE PIQUES 


Light colored piqués— pinks, blues, yel- 
lows, mauves—are built on ay dressy lines as 
summer silks or nun’s veiling—that is, the 
bodices are demi-décolleté and worn with 
pretty lingerie guimpes Skirts are close-fit- 
ting and usually trimmed with flat lines of 
heavy lace or needlework, as well as with 
fancy white braids. A bertha collar gives the 
best finish to this half-low neck, and is quite 
the most becoming. A slight pouch in front, 
made by means of a single plait, is the most 
graceful. Sometimes all the skirt seams are 
strapped with whatever trimming is chosen, 
beginning at belt downward, or the strapping 
is confined to the bottom for a shoit dis- 
tance. 

White piqués are also more simply treated ; 
and it is the experience of dressmakers gen- 
erally that the less trimming is put on them 
the smarter they look. So much depends 
upon the sash, belt and neckwear. White 
kid, piqué and white ribbon belts are the 
most comme il faut. Chemisettes and vests 
or fronts add so much smartness. 


MOB CAPS 


4 Smart contingent of little girls ranging 
from eight years old to fifteen, are 
wearing the last cry in juvenile 

chic—enormous mob caps, which are the 
means of scattering here and there the most 
fascinating life pictures of child beauty ever 
encountered on our streets. The fashion of 
wearing loose curls hanging about the should- 
ers, and soft baby-hair in soft rings encircling 
the brow, is all in delicious accord, 

The youngest of these are wearing their 
mobs built up of soft French taffeta or mous- 
seline de soie, crown and frills plissé, match- 
ing, and with very many of the latter, Oldcr 
girls wear theirs built of soft straw braids, ar- 
tificially modeled into a big crown, which fits 
gracefully into wide flat brims. The brim is 
hidden inside and out with gauze frills plisséd 
very finely, and in front the finish consists of 
a big looped bow of wide soft taffeta ribbon, 
which puts the final seal of smartness on this 
bewitching head-gear. It must be confessed 
that so picturesque a hat has never been worn 
before, nor could any have been created to 
set off so entrancingly the beauty of child 
faces. May the mode last several seasons, if 
only to thrill with joy child-loving men and 
women whose daily pleasure is in meeting the 
darlings of more fortunate parents on our 
thoroughfares and in our Parks. 


E. G. Anthony 
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Ladies’ 


Neckwear. 


Ladies’ Silk, Piqué, Lawn, and 
Mull Ties and Stocks. 
Embroidered and Lace Yokes. 


Chiffon, Liberty and Net Ruffs 
And Collarettes. 


Parasols,: Gloves. 
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Bes’ Clothing 
Made Right. 


Tailors who divide their time be- 


tween men and boys cannot possibly 
impart the peculiar fit and finish 
to boys’ clothing that is given by 
. those in our employ, who make it 
their exclusive business. 


Our clothing has a certain at- 


tractiveness about it that ts dr ffi- 
cult to duplicate, and tt costs no 
' more either. 


Sailor Suits, 4.85 o $7.50, 
Jacket Suits, $5.00 to $8.50. 
Youths’ Suits, long trousers, 810 to 816, 


STOUT BOYS need not gotothe expense of hav 


ing their clothes made to order—we can fit thein 
correctly from our stock. 


Our Catalogue tells how to Clothe Children in the bes 
manner, at the least cost. 


For 4 cents postage. 


{ 60-62 West 23d St. 








GREAT WESTERN 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 


Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign 


vintages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Ce., New York, « 





For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers 
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VICTORY 
HE PROCLAIMS. 


LADIES SHOW YOUR COLORS BY WEARING GILBERT'S 


RED, WHITE AND BLUE SKIRTINGS. 


Perfect for linings for Bicycling, Golfing, Yachting and all Athletic Costumes. 
THEY'RE THE FAD OF THE DAY. 


HIGHEST AWARD 
World's Columbian Expositio, 


E, TWYEFFORT 
MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
381 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(Bet. 35th and 36: Sts.) 
Correct Garments ror ALL Funcrioxs, 
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POUDRE DE RIZ LA ROYALE 


A new and delicate 
Preparation of the 
celebrated French 
chemist, Leon L _ 
Delicately scentec 
is delightfully refresh. 
ing after bathing, 
Perfectly invisibleand 
harmless. A positive 
relief for Prickly 
Heatandallafilictions 
of the skin, Freckles, 
Black Heads, etc 
Price by mail7s cents, 

For sale ty 


A. F. JAMMES, 
909 Broadway, 2 & 4 W. 37th Street, New York 


Masons Hanlin 
Pianos 


appeal to the most exacting artistic tast 
because of their beauty of tone and corred 
architectural design of case, combined wi 
perfection of workmanship and great du 
ability. 

Critical Examination Invited. 


MASON & HAMLIN CO, 


3 and 5 West 18th St., 
Near Fifth Avenue. NEW YOR 
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Ystems of child culture abound, and in most ‘of them there 
is no lack of provision for indoor diversions to supply the 
little bodies with needed change of position and the little 

minds with change of thought, but the subject of outdoor games 
does not appeal to the interest of progressive educators as much 
as it should. One reason, undoubtedly, is that cities and towns 
lack open air spaces that can be utilized as playgrounds ; be- 
sides which the value of games in the development of morality as 
well as of bodily health is not universally appreciated as yet. 


The boys who attempt Sunday baseball playing are apt, every 
where, to be interfered with by the police, and the goodly peo- 
ple who instigate measures looking to the suppression of this 
form of Sabbath breaking are quite sure that they are doing 
God's service by putting a stop to this form of activity. But while 
ball playing in vacant lots may be a scandalous proceeding 
for Sunday, if the boys are prohibited from this form of athletics 
are not their censors under some obligation to provide them 
with other opportunity for bodily exercise inthe open air? Good 
people almost invariably content themselves with compelling the 
cessation of Sunday games not giving themselves the slight- 
est concern about how the erstwhile players are spending their 
Sabbaths. 

Now this attitude of indifference is neither Christian nor 
wordly wise. 


The class from which the players are drawn cannot be en- 
ticed into Sunday schools and they are left to aimlessly drift 
into any mischief that happens their way. The hoodlum is 
coming to be a dreaded product of the age in small New Eng- 
land towns as well as in the larger city, and he presents a prob- 
lem in sociology that should be solved before it reaches any 
more active stage than it has already attained. 


Many there be who are interested in the education of the 
masses, and in their moral elevation but few there be who real- 
ize, even approximately, how important a factor recreation that 
involves bodily exercise is in the work of regeneration, more es- 
pecially in the case of youth. 
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A FIN-DE-SIECLE MAID TO CUPID 


Love, I’ve been taught independence in every 
possible way. 

I do what pleases my fancy, I say what I wish to 
say, 

Whatever I greatly wish for I usually go and seek, 

And thus I am getting weary of waiting for you to 
speak— 

My education is over, I’m learned in many things 

Then why should I have to linger and wait the 
rush of your wings ? 


It seems undignified, very, to tarry in meek suspense, 
I feel the pose as a crude one, and wanting in 


common sense ; 

My patience is swiftly oozing the tips of my fingers 
through ; 

Indeed I am far too modern to slacken my pace for 
you— 

And so you are given warning, my pretty, loitering 
elf, 

That if you delay much longer, I'll simply speak 
for myself. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


THE NOTE_OF SYMPATHY IN OUR REJOICINGS— 
A MAN CLERK IS NOT A WORKING MAN, AL- 
BEIT A WOMAN CLERK IS A WORKING 
WOMAN—NINE HUNDRED MILLIONS OF 
THE GROSS REVENUE OF OUR RAILWAYS 
——-THE AUTOMOBILE FASHIONABLE IN 
PARIS—A COUNT IN A PET BE- 
CAUSE HE WAS NOT PER- 
MITTED TO OCCUPY A 
$400,000 SEAT 


Mid the jubilations over Commodore 
Dewey's victory it was pleasant to 
hear among all classes of women pity 

expressed for the Spaniards, who so bravely 
fought for their country. The absence of any 
desire to gloat over fallen foes is befitting 
Christian women in a Christian land. 


* 

* * 
The term workingman does not, it ap- 
pears, apply to clerks, according to a recent 
decision of the English court. The case in ques- 


tion bore on the fact that a clerk insisted upon 
availing himself of the lower rates offered on 


steam railways, between certain hours, for work- 


ingmen. In court the clerk insisted that it was 
not his fault that his work and associations de- 
manded a better quality of clothes than those 
worn by the laborers, and that as a matter of 
fact the wages of most of them were in excess 
of his own. So far as girls are concerned, the 
term working-girl most certainly includes clerks 
in shops and offices and factories, and in this— 
as in many other regards—the status of the 
sexes is differently affected by the same class of 
work. For example the man-clerk in a dry 
goods or other kind of shop is never a shopman 
or a workingman. 


«x 

In a speech advocating public ownership of 
the railways of the United States the orator 
drew attention to the tremendous financial in- 
terests that are bound up in this branch of 
industry. There are 230,000 miles of railroad 
controlling $400,000,000 of property and 
$900,000,000 gross revenue—figures repre- 
senting rather stupendous potentialities for good 
or for evil. 


* % 

‘The automobile is having a fine vogue in 
Paris. Ladies of title may be seen in them 
not only as passengers but as drivers as well ; 
in order to achieve the latter position the ladies 
submit to a severe examination during which 
they must give evidence of their ability to 
handle and steer the vehicle and also to take 
it apart and repair it. The interest in the 
horseless vehicle is so great that the autom- 
obile club has hired for its use one of the 
most beautiful houses in Paris, worth about 
$400,000. The house is decorated through- 
out by renowned eighteenth century artists. 


VUGUE 


A titled Frenchman having spent, according 
to common report, $400,000 to secure a seat 
in the Seine et Marne and failing to realize his 
ambition, flew into a rage and countermanded 
the order he had given for the building of an 
iron yacht, and by so doing threw one hundred 
men out of employment. Apparently politics 
come high in France. 





A CLERICAL ERROR 


BY MINNA STANWOOD 


Obert Sheldon, lawyer, sat in his luxurious 

R private office, with his chair tipped 

back, his heels on his open roller-top 

desk, a cigar between his lips, and his eyes on 

the ceiling. In the hand dangling at his side 

was a letter which he presently brought into 
line with his eyes and read, 


‘¢ Dear Mr. Sheldon :—The Excelsior Club 
asks me to add a word of personal petition and 
begs you to help them out with‘their programme 
on the sixteenth. 

‘* Believe me, your doing so would be a 
favor which I should greatly appreciate. 

‘« Sincerely yours, 
‘* Margaret Delano.”’ 


Mr. Sheldon dropped his feet to the floor 
with a bang, threw away his cigar, put his el- 
bows on the desk, and bent his face into his 
hands. He sat in this way a long time but 
finally took up the letter and read it again. 

«* The deuce take her clubs !"” he exclaimed 
irritably. ‘*I should have them dished up in all 
sorts of shapes for breakfast, dinner and supper. 
I should have to spend half the night and as 
much of the day as possible talking to new 
women, contound *em! I wish—but she'd 
never give up her clubs and her fads and her 
career just for one little picayunish man in the 
shape of Bob Sheldon. But she is so bright 
and winning! By Jove, I don’t wonder the 
women adore her !*’ 

Robert Sheldon looked out of the window 
and smiled as if he saw something exceedingly 
pleasant among the roofs and chimney-tops 
which his view commanded. He smiled in- 
creasingly, and at length broke into a hearty 
laugh, jumped from his chair, thrust his hands 
into his pockets, and began an excited walk 
about the office. 

‘<I wish—O Margaret !*” he exclaimed im- 
petuously. <‘*I’m big enough, goodness 
knows,’” he shook his broad shoulders pettishly, 
‘but I'm not big enough for that! I can’t 
stand this much longer, though, and I might 
as well settle it now, one way or another. 
Emily's a nice little girl, and she’s tremend- 
ously fond of my mother. I know she hates 
clubs and meetings and that sort of fol-de-rol, 
and—well—I don’t think she altogether hates 
me. Margaret Delano acts as if she could live 
if she never saw me, and I suppose she could. 
No, sir, I'll have a wife who'll stay at home 
and look after things, or I'll have none at all. 
What would my mother say to a daughter-in- 
law like Margaret Delano? Phew! It would 
be row and more row! It would never do, 
that’s certain. A professional man wants a 
wife who'll make him comfortable and look 
after the buttons and the dinner. A domestic 
woman, that’s the kind. It’s the same old 
straw I've been threshing these six months. 
Its time to quit.”” 

Mr. Sheldon stopped his soliloquy and his 
walk with a decisive step and took Miss De- 
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lano’s letter to his type-writer in the next room 
and told her to answer it by saying that he 
would be glad to oblige the Excelsior Club on 
the Sixteenth. <¢ Bring it to me and I'll sign 
it,’’ he added. 

Returning to his own desk, he wrote, with 
some hesitation : 


‘« My dear friend :—You must be aware of 
my sentiments toward you. If you feel that 
you can reciprocate, and will honor me by be- 
coming my wife, I shall be the most fortunate 
man in the world. 

** Yours with fondest hopes, 


*¢ Robert K. Sheldon.”’ 


‘« I'm afraid that doesn’t sound as if I were 
dying of love exactly,’” he commented, look- 
ing at the letter dubiously. <*Still, a man 
isn’t equal to everything, quite. She'll make 
allowances, probably. I’ve heard that women 
do in these cases.”” 

Mr. Sheldon sat im deep thought for a long 
while, but at last he folded his note and put it 
in an envelope which he superscribed : 


“ Miss Emily F. Lawson, 
‘¢ 129 Park View Avenue 
«« City.”” 


He threw it aside, as his type-writer entered, 
and quickly put his name to the numerous 
sheets she presented. 

‘<Oh, here, Miss Skillings,’’ he called, as 
she turned away, ‘‘kindly have this letter 
mailed ‘with the others.*’ 

Miss Skillings took the letter and went out. 
When she closed the door she looked at the 
lettet and wondered : 

‘«Who's Emily, and what's he writing to 
her about ?*’ she queried, drawing her brows 
together disapprovingly. 

She turned the letter over and discovered 
that it was unsealed. One instant she hesi- 
tated, looked toward the door of the private 
office, and then drew the sheet from the en- 
velope. 

*<TIt’s a shame!’ she exclaimed, flushing 
indignantly. ‘*A perfect shame! I would 
have been willing to wager a pound of eighty- 
cent chocolates that it would have been Miss 
Delano. Who is this Emily Lawson, any- 
way? It’s horrid! He's just the kind of a 
man to take up with some soggy little chunk 
with a back-bone like a piece of putty, and be 
sorry for it all the days of his life. Miss Del- 
ano was cut out for him. I saw it right off. 
It’s a mean shame, so it is !*” 

Notwithstanding her indignation Miss Skil- 
lings’s practised ear detected a hand on the in- 
side knob of the private office door, and Miss 
Skillings’s dexterous fingers slipped Miss Law- 
son’s proposal under a pile of letters which she 
proceeded busily to sort into envelopes. 

‘* Back in an hour,”’ said Mr. Sheldon, as 
he passed the type-writer’s table. 

«¢ What if he’d caught me !** thought Miss 
Skillings, letting her breath out freely once 
more. ‘* A miss is as good as a mile, though.’ 

The next day, Mr. Sheldon, with a peculiar 
expression on his face, stepped from his office 
with a letter in his hand. 

«¢ Miss Skillings,’’ he said sternly, ‘‘un- 
ravel this mystery if you can. Yesterday I 
asked you to write a letter to Miss Deiano, 
which I signed, to the effect that I would ad- 
dress one of her clubs. Yesterday I also wrote 


(Continued on page 298) 
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(Continued from page 296) 
a letter of a private nature to another lady. 
To-day I receive from that other lady this let- 
ter. Read it, please.’’ 
Miss Skillings took the letter, but could 
scarcely control her hand while she read : 


«“ Dear Mr. Sheldon :—As you must be 
aware that I am not interested in clubs, or, in 
fact, any organization of women, I am at a 
loss to understand the enclosed letter, but have 
no doubt that the ‘ Excelsior Club’ will hear 
you with pleasure and profit. 

‘¢ Trusting that your letter may reach the 
person for whom it was intended, I am 


“ Very truly yours, 
‘¢ Emily F. Lawson.” 


It took Miss Skillings a long while to read 
the letter, considering its length, but she finally 
raised her eyes to her employer's face with a 
look that was distinctly appealing. 

«« From Miss Delano,’’ pursued Mr. Shel- 
don, ‘*1 have a note which shows that she has 
the letter intended for the other lady. Can you 
explain the matter ?”” 

Miss Skillings bent her eyes on her table and 
said nothing. 

‘<It is a serious affair, and one that may in- 
volve me in a great deal of difficulty, and I 
must understand about it,"’ went on Mr. Shel- 
don with increasing severity. 

It was very awkward indeed, thought Miss 
Skillings, to be put through this form, for if 
Lawyer Sheldon did not know the explanation 
as well as she did he had his reputation for 
nothing. 

«¢] am waiting, Miss Skillings,’’ he said. 

Then she looked up with an evident effort 
and said, hesitatingly : 

‘¢I am obliged to confess that curiosity led 
me to read the letter to Miss Lawson, which 
you left unsealed, and in some way I must 
have got the two letters mixed up and put 
them in the wrong envelopes.”’ 

‘«It was unpardonably impolite,’’ said Mr. 
Sheldon sharply, ‘¢and dishonorable as well— 
to read a private letter.” 

‘«« I know it,’’ returned Miss Skillings hum- 
bly. <I am ready to go immediately.” 

‘¢I said nothing about going,’’ said the 
lawyer gravely. ‘¢ But let this be a warning 
to you. Never do such athing again. You 
may now write Miss Lawson, begging her 
pardon for having annoyed her by sending her, 
through a clerical error, a letter designed for 
another person.”” 

As Mr. Sheldon stepped crisply back to his 
office Miss Skillings curved her hand over her 
mouth and-smiled. 

The lawyer's expression of severity dissolved 
instantaneously into one of joyful satisfaction 
as he closed his door. 

‘«« A type-writer masquerading as fate !*’ he 
exclaimed. 

He took up a letter lying on his desk and 
read and smiled. Still smiling, with the letter 
in his hand, he fell to walking about like a man 
in a state of ecstatic intoxication. Presently 
he sat down at his desk and wrote excitedly ; 
and when Miss Skillings walked in with Miss 
Lawson’s letter to be signed, this is what her 
demure eyes read on the paper which the law- 
yer hastily thrust to the other side of his 
desk: 


«« Margaret :— 
««I'd speak at every club under heaven to 


VOGUE 


please you, and you know it. I pine until five 
o'clock! 
‘« Forever for you, 
«< Robert.”” 


‘« Please call a messenger for me, Miss Skil- 
lings, I have a very important letter to go at 
once. 

‘<I know it,’ said Miss Skillings, to her- 
self. Aloud she said, ‘* Yes, sir,’’ most 
deferentially. 

‘<It was a dangerous game, but I brought 
it down beautifully,’’ she smiled, as she went 
out and pressed the button for a messenger. 





GEANIE’S DREAM 
BY ADELAIDE LUND 


Onsciousness slipped away into a dream ; 
she saw herself shading her eyes against 
the low red sun and gazing down the 

long country road. Dust-white and undulat- 
ing it stretched, a gradual incline to the village. 
The lamps were just beginning to be lighted 
down there; now and then she heard little 
bursts of music from the band and fancied she 
saw the brave new uniforms on the stand in the 
common, and the people walking up and down 
the plank walk. Sometimes too she believed 
she heard bursts of feminine laughter, then the 
trees took it up and changed it to a sob. 

By and by the moon came up and again she 
promised herself that when it was veiled by the 
next cloud she would go in; but when the 
shadow came, hope whispered : ‘* He will come 
before the next.”’ 

The lights in the village went out and the 
moon went down, the air grew cold and the 
stars burned like drops of red gold. The earth 
pulsed and the trees bowed and whispered, 
while she saw the droop in her shoulders grow- 
ing deeper. How many nights had she waited? 
How many days? The hoof-beats of a horse 
in the distance turned her faint—it went straight 
past, but she knew she would wait for the next 
and the next. 

She walked to the village every day, hoping. 
One day a girl did not return her bow, and the 
next she met a half dozen coming from the 
academy, who did not see her. After that she 
waited in her door when it was dark. Some- 
times she saw the women whisper and point 
slyly at the cottage. 

She could cry noislessly, for her mother had 
looked at her since her birth with sightless 
eyes. 

Shep followed her from room to room and 
matched eyes with her piteously while he 
pressed his cold muzzle against her hand. 

Sometimes she cheated herself by playing it 
was different. Her father was alive ; she and 
Spencer had met on equal ground ; he visited 
her in her home, and by and by he asked her 
father for her. He did not teach her to de- 
ceive, and there were no regrets. Here some- 
thing would blind her. She was ‘playing 
after all,’’ and the world was empty. 

One day the bell in the white meeting-house 
pealed joyously and she went down to the gate 
and listened. A wedding party drove past, 
and she sat down behind the lilacs. The 
woman was dressed in white, and her eyes 
searched the cottage eagerly. She whispered 
something to the man, who laughed, but he 
drove faster and half averted his face. The 
dust from the horses’ feet blew back into the 
lilacs and filled her eyes. By and by she got 
up; the veins in her hands were black and 
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like an old woman's, and she covered them 
with her apron. Then she went back into the 
house and sat beside her mother. Shep lay 
across her feet and whined, and then something 
snapped in her head and she awoke. She was 
in the bed where she had been born, with her 
mother beside her, breathing softly, and the 
yellow stars shining steadily through the dim- 
ity curtains. 

She took Spencer’s letter from her bosom— 
she had gone to sleep with it there—and stead- 
ily wrote the reply over which she had hesi- 
tated so long ; and while her mother still slept 
she stole out and down the dust-white road to 
the village post office. Something cold pushed 
itself into her hand ; she stooped and laid her 
cheek against Shep’s tawny neck. 

«*T'm not going,”’ she told him in a whis- 
per, and then she sobbed and dropped the let- 
ter into the tin-lidded box. 

Back along the still road between the dewy 
bushes they walked like two shadows. Once 
she bent over Shep again ; he licked her hand 
and the pathos was gone from his eyes. 

Softly she crept under the white counterpane 
and held her mother’s hand while she slept. 








LADIES’ CLOTH AND TAFFETA IN COMBINATION 
— COSTUME CAPES—SILK NUNS VEILING 
—WOMEN SHOULD HAVE A CARE 
ABOUT NECK TRIMMING 


Pring functions have disclosed all the smart 
fashions and the many lovely things worn 
by those who make a study of dress, but 

not until the season opens shall we be able to 
judge of the still lovelier toilettes held in re- 
serve. Among them—having received cer- 
tain privileges of inspection—we find not a few 
unusual combinations which may not be con- 
vincing to the uninitiated, but will appeal to 
those familiar with the possibilities of artistic 
results in skilled hands. For example, it does 
not seem appropriate to mingle ladies’-cloth 
with taffeta or any silks in the fashioning of a 
summer gown, yet that is now one of the 
smartest touches. 

Fancy a silvery gray and white check silk 
combined with burnt orange cloth in this way, 
and rest assured the effect will be entrancing. 
The skirt is made with a fitted flounce, on the 
bottom of which is a bias band of orange cloth, 
edged on both sides with a narrow guipure 
having sharp points turned up on the cloth. 
Where the flounce joins the ,close-fitting upper 
part the same width band’of cloth, trimmed to 
match, the front gore extending from belt to 
hem without bands, makes a pretty curve, fit- 
ting into the line of side seams and graduating 
in width to almost nothing at the skirt mount. 
The skirt is lined with a similar shade of yel- 
low, and has several pinked out ruffles for fin- 
ish. The bodice lining is of white silk, and 
in front is entirely draped with a sheer white 
batiste, most exquisite in its fine embroidery 
and drawn down into the round waist line. In 
the back the check silk lies flat until it meets a 
corselet effect of bias bands of burnt orange 
cloth, about an inch and a half wide, which 
are joined to bands of batiste embroidery, the 
cloth having the same narrow guipure finish. 
These bands pass into the open fronts of check 
silk and rise to the collar band. 


(Continued on page 302) 
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(Continued from page 298) 

A pair of bias silk revers edged with a narrow 
plissé turns over from these fronts in a very 
pretty way and joins to an odd shaped silk col 
lar, trimmed to match in the back, which also 
forms small epaulettes, over long close-fitting 
sleeves finished off at the waist by cuffs of em- 
broidered batiste let into the taffeta. The 


batiste front is finished with a collar band of 


narrow guipure and plaits of batiste. 
A cloth belt finely stitched fastens with a 


FOR DESCRIPTION 


long narrow diamond buckle and has lace loops 
slipped underneath of the same width. A 
charming youthful gown when worn in this 
way, but with the addition of a drop cape 
which is the smart feature and the most distin- 
guishing one, it gains no end of admiration. 
This double cape consists of an under one of 
white duchesse satin, on the bottom of which 
is a ruffle of white embroidered batiste, lace 
trimmed. A cape of orange cloth falls over 
showing this batiste ruffle which just displays 
the cloth belt and no more, and has in the 
centre of the back of the neck, there being no 
cloth collar, a large square diamond buckle 
through which are passed two upright leaf- 
pointed tabs of cloth producing the most be- 





VOGUE 


coming finish as a ruffle of batiste and lace 
encircles the throat. A check silk collar with 
a plissé edge and divided in the back rolls over 
the neck of the cloth cape, which has for trim- 
ming narrow stitched bands of bias cloth. 
For full dress, coaching, club-teas or park 
driving this charming gown is particularly fit 
and intentionally planned. 

Silk nun’s veilings as sheer as batiste are ex- 
tremely fashionable as also are silk crepons, 
the latter quite different in appearance from the 





SEE ANOTHER PAGE 


crinkled crepon we are so familiar with. The 
new variety has a surface very like crépe de 
chine for which it is sometimes mistaken. 
These are par excellence the smartest materials 
for afternoon wear and are made up ac- 
cordingly. To be suré woolen crepons and 
woolen veilings are also extremely modish but 
in a different way, and it is well to add that the 
woolen crepons are crinkled but very finely 
done and more worn in Paris and London than 
in New York this season. 

Very beautiful is a recently received laven- 
der-gray silk nun’s veiling. Its skirt has a new 
model fitted flounce very deep in front and 
pointed in the centre. This flounce bears a 
trimming of seven rows of black Renaissance 
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lace entreduex, hangs separately over a match 
gray taffeta under petticoat, but these trans- 
parent lace entredeux are each lined with a pink 
mauve silk. The effect is delightful. A round 
demi-décolleté bodice, with a pink mauve silk 
chemisette let in and covered with black 
Renaissance also, besides an appliqué lace 
border which finishes the décolletage. In front 
is seen the smartest of bows as an.additional 
décolletage finish, and composed of ten taffeta 
leaves, graduated in size, with round tops in- 
stead of pointed ones. Five leaves on each 
side, the middle ones quite small. As the taf- 
feta is double and bias a fine wire is stitched on 
the edge to keep their form and bend the 
leaves in shape. These leaves are graded in 
shades of purple and mauve which gives an en- 
trancing effect. A gray taffeta belt, quite a 
narrow one, embroidered with steel and mauve 
spangles very sparingly used with bits of ap- 
pliqué black lace also, fastens with a cut steel 
buckle. Sleeves are long, of silk veiling with 
funnel shaped wrists lined with black lace over 
pink mauve and a slight top drapery. Col- 
lar band of fine plaited mauve taffetas with 
two pointed tabs of the same taffeta draped 
with black lace and drawn in tightly at the 
bottom, having been wired first into shape. A 
black velvet ribbon or black lace barb tied in 
a bow above this collar band is necessary to 
give that minute neck finish which alone is 
smart looking. One must judge for herself 
what is possible for wear as neck trimmings and 
modify every model to those lines which she 
has proved becoming by experiment. Dress 
makers have no time to go into that detail for 
their clients but one may always depend on 
them altering a model to suit individual peculi- 
arities when requested. 


GLIMPSES 


THAT— 


Young American widows are somewhat 
inclined to look kindly on the recent English 
evolution of the widow's cap, which has be- 
come a floating white veil—filmy and soft—at- 
tached to the back hair in a graceful manner, 
and suggesting the short veil of a novice ina 
catholic convent. It has an angelic, pictur- 
esque expression, appealing to the consciousness 
of grief stricken widowhood not bereft of mat- 
rimonial aspirations. 


THERE Is— 


An uncommon deal of good style in this 
model of straw hat for forenoon use, particu- 
larly as a shopping hat. The brim has a round 
curve at the sides and turns up flat, with the 
front slightly poked, the back a close, easy up- 
turned finish, The trimming consists of a 
broad bias scarf bowed up in front in big loops 
with a handsome square buckle in the centre. 
From the sides of this bow rise the shoulder 
curve of two fine white wings whose long quills 
droop down flat against the brim and lie close 
to the hair. In black straw with black scarf 
and bow, how smart it is—smart, upright bow, 
pinched in at the base under cover of a jeweled 
clasp, finishes the front. 


Do TrRy— 


The newest caprice with your short-sleeve 
evening gowns. Wear on both upper arms a 
pair of narrow black velvet bracelets, fastened 
with jeweled or cut steel buckles, small enough 
to slip over a narrow, flat velvet bow to match ; 
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then turn both bows on each arm, one above 
the other, toward the middle of front fore- 
arm. 


VERY SMART— 


Are shirt waists of white and pale colored 
lawns, spaced off with small cubes touched up 
with black. The novelty is that the back is 
one flat piece, with a two-inch-long shirring 
case, through which a tape is passed and tied 


in front after being drawn up. 
have a little blouse fulness at the belt on each 
side, and are elaborately trimmed with lace 
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The fronts Fonp Moruer: ‘*I don’t believe in pun- 
ishing my children.** 
Visiror: ‘*I thought 


them.”” 


so when I met 


Hostes. (noticing that her seven-year-old 
guest was eating in a somewhat gingerly fash- 
ion): **Don’t you like raw oysters, my 
dear ?*” 

Harry (who had never tasted them before, 
trying to be polite): ‘* Ye—es, ’m, I like the 
flavor, but not the material.”’ 





TURN ABOUT 


The wise man’s robe methinks should be 
Arranged with more variety. 

While the gay mummer of the stage 
Might add a little bit of sage. 





SUMMER PHILOSOPHY 


, | “Here's such a lot of things, you see, 

A fellow wants to do 

And hear and know, "twould take at least 

A century or two, 
And so I’ve found the very best 
Discourager of wishing 
Is just to take a last year’s pole 
And go a fishing. 


ruffes. Long shirt sleeves with lace-trimmed 
cuffs and pretty collar. They may be worn 
over surah slips, in white or in match colors. 


FOR DESCRIPTION SEE ANOTHER PAGE 


Dorothea Moore. 
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A WAIF 
BY KATHARINE PYLE 

T was Bridget who found the poor little 

I starveling crouching against the wooden 

hydrant near the kitchen door and brought 
him in to the stove, that he might get dry and 
warm. 

Bridget had a tender heart for all animals, 
but especially for cats. 

She shut Thomas Jefferson, the sleek tiger- 
puss, up in the pantry, so that he should not 
molest the strange kitten, and then set down be- 
fore him a saucer of milk and some scraps of 
meat. But though the kitten acted as if he 
were hungry, he would not eat for some reason 
or other. 

A little later the mistress of the house 
came down to the kitchen on some errand, and 
there she saw the little stray crouched under 
the table beside the plate of food and Bridget 
standing looking at him anxiously. 

‘‘Why Bridget,’’ she said, ‘‘where did 
that kitten come from ?”” 

‘I found it in the yard, mem,’’ answered 
the cook, ‘*and the poor thing looked so 
hungry that I brought it in, but it seems like it 
couldn't eat. There must be something the 
matter with it.”’ 

She pushed the saucer toward the kitten, and 
he roused itself from the doze into which he had 
sunk to put his nose down into the milk. Then 
he sneezed and, drawing back, began to scratch 
and rub the side of his head with his paw. 

‘«T wonder if there can be anything stuck in 
its throat ?’’ said the mistress. 

‘¢ Mebbe there is, mem,” said Bridget, and 
with that she sat down, and lifting the kitten 
into her lap, she gently pried his mouth open 
and put her little finger in between his teeth. 

‘¢ How can you handle that dirty little thing 
so,’’ cried the mistress, and a moment after, 
‘¢oh, take care ! You'll hurt it.”’ 

‘«©Oh, mem!’’ cried Bridget excitedly, 
«there is, there’s something stuck in the roof 
of its mouth.’’ She got her little finger under 
whatever it was and pulled, but it was wedged 
so tightly that she had great difficulty in loosen- 
ing it. She must have hurt the kitten, for he 
gave a little mew but did not try to escape 
from her hands, seeming to know that she would 
help him if she could. 

A moment after the obstruction gave way 
and the cook pulled out a three cornered bone 
that had been wedged in the roof of his mouth 
in such a way that he could not use his tongue 
either to eat or drink. 

As soon as Bridget put him down the kitten 
ran over to the saucer of milk, and now be- 
gan lapping and lapping as if he never would 
get enough. The little thing had been starving 
to death with food before it. 

The next morning when the mistress of the 
house came down stairs, she found the kitten 
curled up beside the stove, purring and blink- 
ing with comfort. 

‘¢ You're not going to keep that wretched 
little thing, Bridget, are you ?*” she asked. 

‘¢ Oh, mem, it’s a nice, clean little thing,” 
said Bridget, apologetically, ‘‘ and Tom’s get- 
ting used to it now, if he did box it at first. 
And then it seems like it belonged to me after 
me pulling the bone out.”’ 

So Spotty, as Bridget named him, was es- 
tablished in the kitchen as her protégé, and 
from the first seemed to recognize in her his 
own especial friend. 

Spotty was not a beautiful kitten by any 


VOGUE 


means, and his sufferings appeared to have 
broken his spirit completely ; but Bridget grew 
very fond of him, partly, perhaps, because of 
the attachment that he showed for her. He 
followed her all over the house if he was al- 
lowed to, and if she shut him out of the room 
where she was he always waited patiently at the 
door. When she sat sewing he would settle 
himself on the edge of her skirt and sit there, 
purring with a vigor and strength of voice that 
Thomas Jefferson, large and sleek as he was, 
could never rival. 

Thomas tyrannized over Spotty in what, con- 
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sidering his size, was a very ungenerous man- 
ner. When ina playful humor he delighted 
in hiding back of doors or in corners, and sud- 
denly leaping out upon the unsuspecting kitten, 
and rolling it head over heels. 

When in a bad humor he eased his feelings 
by boxing Spotty’s ears or driving him away 
from the food. ‘* He’s a nice little cat,”’ said 
Bridget, ‘* but he hasn’t any spunk.’’ Even 
Bridget, in spite of her fondness for him, was 
as much in the dark as the rest of us as to 
Spotty’s real character. 

One warm day, some months after the kit- 
ten’s introduction into the family, Bridget had 
left the outer door of the kitchen open while 
she went into the pantry to measure out some 
flour. She was still busy there when she sud- 
derily heard a loud rattle of crockery in the 
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kitchen beyond, and then a yelp and the hiss- 
ing and spitting of a cat. 

Running out in haste, her hands still covered 
with flour, she found that a strange dog had 
come in, supposably to steal a roast of beef that 
was lying on the table. 

Tom, safely ensconced on the dresser, where 
he had retreated, was arching his back and 
growling, his tail like a chimney-brush, but 
little Spotty had flown at the dog, and was 
driving it yelping from the kitchen. 

After this adventure the little cat seemed to 
have gained a certain amount of self-respect 
that forbade him to submit to Tom’s badger- 
ings. The next time he attempted it Spotty 
turned upon him with such unexpected violence 
that Tom was terrified out of his wits and flew 
from the kitchen, never pausing until he had 
reached a refuge under the dining room side- 
board. 

It was a proud day for Spotty when he killed 
his first mouse. He brought it as an offering 
to Bridget, jumping up in her lap as she sat at 
her work, and dropping it upon her sewing to 
her terror and disgust. 

One night he went over to the stable and 
killed three rats, and when the cook opened the 
kitchen door the next morning Spotty was wait- 
ing for her. The three bodies were laid on the 
threshold side by side, and their destroyer 
rubbed himself proudly around Bridget’s feet, 
purring and blinking up at her as though he 
could not be quite proud or satisfied without 
her approbation. 

At this time Bridget was engaged toa brick- 
layer, a pleasant, respectable man ; and the last 
few months that she remained out at service 
she was very busy hemming sheets and towels, 
and making little things for her home. 

‘*I suppose you will want to take Spotty 
with you when you go?’’ said the mistress of 
the house. 

‘«Oh, yes, mem,”” said Bridget. ‘¢ Spotty’d 
never in the world be contented anywheres but 
wid me. I've never seed his like, he’s that 
fond of me.”’ 

‘«« But he’s very fond of this kitchen, too,’ 
said the mistress. ‘*Don’t you think he'll 
miss it ?”” ] 

‘Not if he’s with me,”” said Bridget, confi- 
dently. 

So the very day that Bridget was married 
she carried Spotty with her to her new home, 
done up in a meal bag and meowing dolefully 
all the way. 

All Spotty’s old friends fancied that now 
they would see him no more, but the next 
morning Mariah, the new cook, heard a mew- 
ing at the kitchen door, and as soon as she 
opened it Spotty darted in. 

He prowled about the kitchen in a lost way, 
and then, seeing the stair door ajar, he slid 
through it and ran on upstairs to the room 
Bridget used to occupy. 

There he waited, meowing until the mistress, 
who had heard of his return, came up and 
opened the door for him. She followed him 
in, curious to see what he would do. The cat 
wandered about the room, raised itself on its 
hind legs to look into a half-open drawer, went 
into the closet, where it prowled stealthily 
about among Mariah’s shoes and boxes, and 
then, coming out, went over to the mistress 
and, looking up into her face, mewed pitifully, 
asking as plainly as in so many words why 
Bridget was not there. 

It was in vain that the mistress of the house 
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(Continued trom page 304) 
took him down into the library and petted 
him. He would not stay with her, and soon 
stole out to wander disconsolately about the 
house. 

*¢ Martha,’’ said the mistress at last, ‘I 
wish that when you have done your work you 
would take Spotty back to Bridget—that is, if 
you don’t mind carrying him through the 
streets.”” 

‘No, ma’am, I don’t mind,”’’ said the will- 
ing Martha. ‘I'd just as leave take him now, 
if you want me to.”’ 

So the cat was sent back to his owner, and 
reached her just as she was putting on her bon- 
net to go in search of him. She was much 
mortified at Spotty’s leaving her, and sent 
word to the mistress that she would keep him 
shut up for awhile until he grew used to his 
new quarters. 

However, he escaped the very next day, and 
made his appearance at his old home, meowing 
at the door until they let him in. He ran up 
to Bridget’s old room as before, and there they 
left him in peace to get such comfort as he 
could from the vacant room. 

An hour or so afterward Bridget also ap- 
peared upon the scene in search of him, and 
the mistress of the house went upstairs with her 
to see if he was still there. 

When they entered the room they found 
him sitting in the rocking chair where Bridget 
used to sit, and as soon as she came over 
toward him he showed the most extravagant 
pleasure, rolling, purring and writhing over on 
his back, then he jumped down and rubbed 
against her skirts, meowing in the very excess of 
his joy. 

Bridget had brought a basket with her to 
carry him back in, and as soon as he was put in 
it he seemed to realize that he was being carried 
away again, and meowed most pitifully. 

That was his last attempt, however, to re- 
turn to his former home. He seemed to have 
accepted the inevitable, and his old haunts 
knew him no more. 

But his character was completely changed, 
and he grew to be but little better than a gutter 
cat. He lead an irregular life, and often 
spent a whole day and night away from home, 
sometimes even returning with the marks of a 
street fight upon him. 

He always remained fond of Bridget, but as 
long as he lived he never reverted to his old 
ways, never again was he content to spend the 
day cosily ensconced upon her skirt, keeping 
time with his purring to the busy glint of her 
needle as in the old days. 

Even when he grew old and feeble he cared 
but little for home, preferring to spend his days 
upon the back fence where he could watch the 
doings of the busy world. 

Did he have a feeling in his unreasoning 
feline mind that Bridget, his patron saint, had 
somehow proved unfaithful to her old home 
and to him, and that she was now no longer 
worthy of the perfect affection he had once be- 
stowed upon her? 


Murpuy: ‘*Did yez go to the ball last 
night?” 

Mutcany : ‘I was.’ 

Murpuy : *¢ Was what ?”* 

Mu tcany : ** Wint.”’ 


> 


MINISTER : ‘¢ Were you ever baptized be- 
fore?”’ 
PupiL: ‘* Yes ; but it didn’t take.”’ 
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THE ART INTEREST 


Mong the exhibitions of the works of 
foreign artists within the last month, 
one of the most interesting has been 

that of some paintings by Fritz Thaulow, the 
Norwegian, in two or three of the Fifth Ave- 
nue or Broadway galleries. In one of the lat- 
ter three or four of these landscapes are shown 
in the same room with three or four heads by 
Besnard, and the same number of remnants of 
the great series of studies by Monet of sections of 
the front of Rouen Cathedral that were shown 
here in special exhibition two or three years ago. 

A little disquisition on the impressionistic or 
vibratory theory of painting might well be in- 
spired by the contemplation of the canvases by 
these three distinguished artists in this one 
room. Besnard, as is well known, has been 
one of the most courageous disciples of this 
tremolo school, and has puzzled and terrified 
his spectators with the best of these geniuses, 
though he began, as a student in’ the Villa 
Medici, with academical canvases inspired by 
a real breath of inspiration (if such terms are 
not incompatible). M. Monet is, naturally, 
one of the apostles of this gospel of light, and 
the few examples of his Rouen Cathedral that 
have been selected to remain in this country 
are among the most uncompromising. 

M. Thaulow, now of Dieppe, France, has 
never gone after these theories, though he 
knows all the tricks ot good painting—such as 
pasteling over black canvases, etc., etc. In 
the examples in the Broadway gallery afore- 
said M. Besnard has returned to the ‘‘ conven- 
tional’ ways of technique, and the result, as 
a whole, seems to be a demonstration that the 
other —heaven-born and Manet-delivered— 
theory remains in the state of an unsatisfactory 
experiment. There is not one of the qualities 
for which Monet  strives—transparency of 
light, illusiveness of atmospheric effect, beauty 
of changing color—that the other painters do 
not render or suggest as well as he, with the 
addition of a great many others for which he 
does not even try—truthfulness of local color 
and quality, drawing, construction, composi- 
tion, breadth of comprehension, that general 
rationality and coherence which distinguishes a 
well-balanced work of imagination from a mere 
incoherent dash at the impossible. It may be 
said, moreover, that some of these newer paint- 
ings by M. Thaulow seem to be scarcely as 
completely beautiful and complete as the three 
winter-stream scenes at the Chicago Exposi- 
tion which first introduced him to many Amer- 
ican lovers of art. 

Some of the Philadelphians are exercised 
over a story that has appeared in two or three 
of their daily journals, to the effect that Mr. 
John C. Vandyke, having in preparation a 
series of articles on the art of portraiture, made 
a journey to Independence Hall to consult the 
old portraits there, and found them so dis- 
guised by ‘‘ restoration ** that they could fur- 
nish him no material for authentic comment. 
He is said to have denounced the work in 
strong terms and declared that somebody 
should be held responsible. This, if true, 
concerns an even wider circle than the inhab- 
itants of the city, especially if, as stated, fur- 
ther renovating of the same kind is proposed. 
Here we do things better, the City Hall por- 
traits, as has been stated in these columns, 
having been cleaned and restored by Mr. H. 
A. Ferguson, of the National Academy, at 
the cost of Mr. Morris K. Jesup. 
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S. S. Teacher: ** Why do you suppose 
Lot’s wife was turned to salt ?”’ 

PupiL: ‘I guess it was because she was so 
durned fresh.*” 


THE SON OF SOMEBODY 


? 


‘« Hyo d’algo,”’ the courteous stranger said, 
But when his host whose Spanish wasn’t 
sound 
Announced him ‘‘ Gentlemen, somebody’s 
son,”” 
Good lord, but what a howl went round ! 


NATURAL SELECTION 


Poets are pretty wise, it seems to me, 

To wed so oft the meek domestic She. 

For while they're off careering on the steed of 
fable 

Somebody’s surely got to stay and mind the 
stable. 


RECIPES FOR CLEANING 


LACE 


Paris paper gives the following receipe : 

“ To-clean black lace it suffices to 

plunge it for a few minutes in water 

eontaining a few drops of alkali volatil. When 

the dust which has tarnished it is got rid of 

the lace is pinned on an ironing-board covered 

with black woolen stuff scrupulously clean ; 

another piece of wollen is placed over the lace 
and the iron placed over it. 

«To clean white lace roll it round an earthern 
pitcher and stitch the ends together so that it 
shall not come unfastened. When all the lace 
is rolled put the pitcher on a plate so that the 
lace may not burn when placed on the bottom 
of a saucepan and cover the pitcher entirely 
with soap and water. Let this boil for some 
time adding water from time to time. When 
the cleaning appears to be done, take out 
the pitcher and place it in a basin full of 
clean tepid water which change repeatedly. 
When the water, on rinsing, is perfectly clear 
take out the pitcher and allow the lace to dry 
in some place secure against dust, without 
touching it. If it is desired to give a yellow 
tint to the lace plunge it while moist in a de- 
coction of tea, saffron, lime-leaves or camo- 
mile, according to the shade of yellow re- 
quired. If it require to be stiffened, it should be 
put while still moist in a weak solution of gum 
arabic. Lace should be ironed on the reverse 
side on a board covered with some soft sub- 
stance, with a piece of fine linen over it. By 
this means, when the designs are in relief, as 
in guipure, they are not crushed. When lace 
is not much soiled the same thing can be done 
without boiling in soap and water. It should 
not be put on the fire; it will suffice to leave 
the bottle or pitcher in the soap suds, which 
can be changed every two or three hours, 
while the lace should be allowed to soak nine 
or ten hours.”” 

Long boards, covered with flannel and again 
covered with a fine soft white muslin are used 
by professional doer’s-up of laces to pin choice 
bits of lace to, with long fine pins which will 
not rust, and with these pins every loop of 
purling is picked out on the edge, and every 
curve of point or scallop made to dry in its 
proper place. In like manner the shape of 
collar, cuff, yoke or fichu is preserved by 
pinning. 
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THE FIRE OF LIFE. BY CHARLES KENNETT 
BURROW— SOME EXTRACTS 


“ Verywhere was. rest—not the aching 

K rest that follows labor, but the per- 

ennial rest of green things—the 

rest of leaf by leaf, of blossom by blossom. 

‘The beauty of it slipped into Waring’s soul, 

but while it soothed it did not dwarf his grow- 
ing passion. 

‘¢A lover does not so much depreciate 
hiself as exalt his beloved : the former would 
be to reduce what already seems so little ; the 
latter may add hight to hight until the clouds 
are overtopped. It is a pleasant exercise in 
the value of extremes, the desire of the moth 
for the star seeming an inadequate parallel. 

‘¢ Those who choose the back-waters of 
life, even the lilied back-waters, look long- 
ingly to the movement of the main stream, 
and Bayne looked and felt with something of 
a pang that the current was not for him. 

‘¢But the mortal heart is so happily con- 
stituted that to bind itself always has an air 
of freedom ; we do it by habit, by affection, 
often by absurd perversities; indeed, to all 
but the too remotely elect, our only freedom 
is in bonds. 

‘¢To have a fixed destination, and that a 
pleasant one, yet not to be bound to reach it 
py any certain hour or minute, is one of the 
few unmixed joys of life. For it implies two 
things—that one is master of one’s own time, 
and that punctuality has not assumed the 
false position of a virtue.”’ 


AMONG THE DUNES. BY MRS, D, L. RHONE 


Among the things which contribute to 
awaken a doubt as to the all-embracing 
capacity of the new woman, the strongest 
argument comes from the attempt on her 
part to write a book of adventure, The 
present volume is a curious mixture of 
Frederika Bremer, Jules Verne and Rider 
Haggard and the wondrous volumes compiled 
by Mr. Tody Hamilton to announce the com- 
ing of Barnum’s Circus, together with a 
crowning touch derived from the old story of 
the darkey in the bear’s cave and his friend 
outside : 

‘* Who dat darkenin’ up dat hole?’”’ 

‘*If dis bar’s tail pull out, you ll soon find 
who’s darkenin’ up dat hole.”’ 

When it is stated that the central incident of 
the book and the great feat of the hero is the 
capture and subdual of a lion in the African 
Desert with a small piece of cord stolen from 
a blacksmith’s shop and fastened by a slip- 
knot to the lion’s tail, the pertinency of this 
anecdote becomes at once apparent. (F. Ten- 
nyson Neely. ) 


ANDREE’S BALLOON EXPEDITION. BY HENRI 
LACHAMBRE AND ALEXIS MACHURON 


This is a detailed, semi-scientific account 
of the construction, equipment and start of 
the Andrée balloon, made graphic by a num- 
ber of excellent illustrations from photographs 
and unconsciously humorous by the involun- 
tary self-revelation of the French member, to 
whom a voyage from Paris to Dane’s Island 
was so far more adventurous than Andrée’s 
balloon trip to the explorer—the French con- 
viction of being the centre of the universe so 
naively shown as to be more than a little 
amusing. This feature, however, detracts 
nothing from the value of the book as a 
record, while it rather redeems its inevitable 
dryness. (Frederic A. Stokes Company.) 


THIS LITTLE WORLD. 
MURRAY 


BY DAVID CHRISTIE 


Strange are the coincidences of fiction ! 
Some months ago a very pretty story of a fan- 
ciful cast, called Mifanwy, was reviewed in 
these columns. In this book a Welsh shep- 
herd boy becomes a great sculptor, and a 
Welsh shepherd girl becomes a great singer, 
and after various vicissitudes marry each 
other as was preordained, though the sculptor, 
in the meantime, shows himself rather a cad. 
In Mr Murray’s story a variation of the same 
theme is presented, with an English country 
lad (or lout) developing into a famous painter 
and a little village girl taking the part of 
prima donna, That the hero is now the 
noble fellow, and the heroine the one who is 


a little less than perfection, may perhaps be 
attributed to the difference in sex of the au- 
thors. At any rate Mr. Murray has con- 
trived to give his story a more plausible air, 
and his vivid descriptions of village musical 
societies are singularly interesting, as correct- 
ing the general impression of the ** unmusi- 
cal ’’ English. 

But in drawing a parallel between the two 
books, no reflection on either is meant ; on 
the contrary it is worth while to read both,’ 
for the sake of learning how entirely differ- 
ent the same story told by two people and set 
in such widely different surroundings may be 
while each retains its own kind of interest. 
(D. Appleton.) 


A FORGOTTEN SIN, BY DOROTHEA GERARD 


Were it not for the evidence of the title 
page, this pretty little story might pass as a 
characteristic production of W. E. Norris in 
a bye-hour, so perfectly does the style ape his 
every-day manner. Beyond this it does not 
go, however, being scarcely up to his best nor 
to the usual standard of Dorothea Gerard’s 
excellent work ; that fine novel, ‘The Waters 
of Hercules, is not likely to be overshadowed 
by this successor, which is still a good deal 


better than most current fiction. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 
THE BARNSTORMERS. BY MRS, HARCOURT 


WILLIAMSON 


The impulse to place this realistic record 
of the trials of stage life in the hands of all 
stage-struck girls is somewhat checked by the 
manner in which the author, writing with a 
simplicity and directness worthy of imitation, 
contrives to make the story of her pretty 
heroine interesting from the moment she 
answers the advertisement for a ‘juvenile 
lead’? through all the vicissitudes of barn- 
storming, hard work, cold, hunger, suffer- 
ing, illness, insult and disaster, to the time of 
her rescue by the fairy prince in a private car 
instead of a pumpkin chariot. It is slight 


but amusing and not improbable. (Frederic 
A. Stokes & Company.) 
THE COPYMAKER, BY WILLIAM FARQUHAR 


PAYSON 


A slight—very slight— record of one man’s 
experience as a ‘* Copymaker’’ or reporter, 
a career of a few successes terminated not by 
advancement as the reward of faithful work 
but by the hackneyed old device of a fat 
legacy. There is the beginning of a very in- 
genious murder mystery 4 la Anna Kathe- 
rine Green, on which the imagination of the 
reader is left to work, no solution being of- 
fered, and the whole tissue of trivial incident 
is told ina style evidently acquired in the 
business and rather more trivial than the 
subject. (New Amsterdam Book Co ) 


GRANT ALLEN 


Trip Ouida of her luxuriant, Oriental 
S vegetation, destroy her feminine as- 
pect, endow her with part of that cul- 
ture which comes from continued reading on 
scientific lines, give her, last of all, a mascu- 
line point of view, and you have the genius 
of Grant Allen as neaily as it can be described, 
Both have the same contempt for an artificial 
code of morals, for the arbitrary limits of time 
and place, for all the elements of modern civ- 
ilization save speech and clothing. The dif- 
ference which exists in the products of their 
respective abilities is largely a matter of edu- 
cation, and it is difficult to conceive how, 
given the same education and environment, 
nature could have made one radically differ- 
ent from the other. 

Charles Grant Blair Findie Allen is the 
son of Joseph Antisell Allen, of Kingston, 
Canada, where he was born 28 February, 
1848. In education and training he is Eng- 
lish. Two years after his graduation at Mer- 
ton Cottage, Oxford, he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of logic and philosophy in Queen’s 
College, Spanishtown, Jamaica. A_ year 
later, in 1874, he was made its principal—a 
post he held for four years, resigning it to de- 
vote himself to the production of what he 
himself is pleased to term literature. 

Although Mr. Allen’s reputation in this 
country depends almost exclusively upon his 
efforts as a writer of fiction, it is by his sci. 
entific books that he first won renown and 
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still retains it in England. His work in this 
field 1s without any permanent value, inclin- 
ing, as does his fiction, to the popular taste. 
Especially popular were his studies in the 
Darwinian theory, so that at one time he was 
called the Darwinian St, Paul, from the 
particularly clear and captivating nature of 
his expositions, 

Physiological A®sthetics was his first 
book, produced in 1877, and followed after 
an interval of two years by The Color Sense, 
Three more scientific books marked the 
following three years, when Strange Stories, a 
collection of short stories contributed to mag- 
azines, made its appearance. For fear of 
periling his scientific reputation, Mr. Allen 
published this book under the nom de plume 
of I. Arbuthnot Wilson. A year later ap- 
peared Philistia under the pen name of Cecil 
Power. It was so immediately popular that 
Mr. Allen signed his name to his next and 
most famous book, Babylon, which was pub- 
lished in 1885, and since he has been content 
with such a reputation as he should gain in 
the field of romantic endeavor. 

This reputation has been more widespread 
than great. Everyone has heard of him, 
many have read one of his stories, few have 
cared to read a second. Nor have they any 
feature which commends them to particular 
distinction, unless it be their ridicule of the 
conception of original innocence, or even de- 
cency, in woman—in which, alas ! Mr. Allen 
is no longer alone. They solve no moral 
problem, unless it be the uselessness of the 
seventh commandment, which Mr. Allen 
regards as an obsolete superstition. The name 
of The Woman Who Did tells its own story 
of unblushing disregard for what is still a con- 
vention in the best society. We may be 
grateful that Mr. Allen has not power, as a 
novelist, to rise above mediocrity, and that 
the spread of his doctrine, or lack of it, is 
confined to those who are compelled to read 
his books, or who read them because of a 
taste for that sort of thing. The mind, as 
Shakespeare says of the dyer’s hand, is sub- 
dued to what it works in, and, provided he 
live long enough, we may have a Grant Allen 
cult. At any rate, he is always certain of a 
sufficient circle of readers to make his busi- 


ness pay. 
A announced for early publication by 
Allen, of London, This is to be 
called Wisdom and Destiny, and will consist 
of essays somewhat in the manner of The 
Treasure of the Humble—that store of deli- 
cate mysticism which has appealed to so 
many people whom the plays of M. Maeter- 
linck failed to touch. 

In prose of this sort, exquisite and lofty, 
smooth and full of the modulations of run 
ning water, the Belgian shows marvelous 
poetic insight and power. His cardinal doc- 
trine—that what should be of most account 
for us all is not external fact but the super- 
sensuous world, that the mystery of life is 
what makes life worth living—inspires every 
period of this liquid and melodious prose. 

** It is only when life is sluggish within us 
that we speak,’ he says in the essay on 
Silence, “ only at moments when reality lies 
far away, and we do not wish to be conscious 
of our brethren. And no sooner do we speak 
than something warns us that the divine 
gates are closing. Thus it comes about that 
we hug silence to us and are very misers cf 
it; and even the most reckless will not 
squander it on the first-comer. ‘There is an 
instinct of the superhuman truths within us 
which warns us that it is dangerous to te 
silent with one whom we do not wish to 
know or do not love; for words may pass 
between men, but let silence have had its in- 
stant of activity, and it will never efface it- 
self; and indeed the true life, the only life 
that leaves a trace behind, is made up of 
silence alone.”’ 


IN SIGHT 


New volume by M. Maeterlinck is 


* * * 


Here is the latest on the Le Gallienne- 
Fitzgerald question—a very free adaptation 
of Persicos Odi : 


“* Boy, I dislike a paraphase of Omar 
Done unto English second-hand from Persian ; 
Roses distilled with patchouli's aroma 
Are my aversion. 


** Give me instead the feast one faithful drew to, 
Trumpeted forth by neither‘ Star’ nor herald ; 
That loaf of bread, that jug of wine, and you, too, 
Rare old Fitzgerald.” 


om * ” 


The appearance of Mr, Phil May’s illus- 
trated edition of David Copperfield has been 
set for October, and it will be a book worth 
owning. 

Somebody once asked George du Maurier 
what he thought would be the future of black 
and white in England. 

** Phil May,”” he answered. 


* * * 


Apropos of Mis. Atherton’s latest interna- 
tional novel, the English critics compliment 
the fair author onthe improvement shown by 
the later work over the crude vulgarity of 
Patience Sparhawk, and remark her very 
singular comprehension of the two widely 
sundered families of the Ango-Saxon race, 


* x * 


Scribner’s will publish during the spring 
and summer ten volumes of short stories by 
foreign authors. These are announced as the 
work of ‘* practically contemporary writers,’ 
but how can Balzac, for instance, be con- 
sidered contemporary, even practically, with 
Pierre Loti? The best-known short-story 
writers are, of course, principally represented in 
this collection, though it includes some names 
less familiar to our public, Droz, De Vigny, 
Tschokke and von Chamisso, for example. 
Bikélas has the honor of standing for Greek 
romance, and of course Sienkiewicz repre- 
sents Poland, Maeterlinck and Lemoniér, 
Belgium, and Jokai, Hungary. It is signifi- 
cant of theliterary taste, not perhaps so much 
of the editors as of the public, that the five 
authors last named are lumped together in 
one volume, while the Spanish, Russians and 
Italians have each a volume to themselves ; 
the French have three and the Germans two. 


* * * 


For simple machine made imbecility there 
is nothing to beat some of the alleged critical 
notices of books appearing in English news- 
papers. For example, these remarks anent 
Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch, culled from the 
columns of the Pall Mall Gazette : 

*¢ He excels in the simple telling of ‘ plain 
tales’—not from the hills, but from the 
plains themselves, His dramatic power is 
such that he scarcely requires the artificial 
aid of the lime-light and thetrap-door. He 
has a touch <f George Eliot’s great power."’ 


x a * 


London and Paris are gravely discussing 
the formation of an academy of ferty women 
writers, in addition to the forty Immortals of 
the sterner sex whom Fiance already possesses 
and England has contemplated. In this 
matter Paris takes the lead, having actually 
drawn up a list of the fortunate feminine 
forty, which list includes Gyp and Louise 
Michel ! 

It has been suggested that in one respect at 
least the woman's academy would have a 
better time of it than the men do, since the 
formal calls which male candidates find so 
severe a trial would appeal to the women as 
‘* part of the fun.”’ 


+ * * 


Two Englishmen have written a book 
called When War Breaks Out, forecasting 
Britain’s next great naval struggle, to be 
waged with Russia and France in 1900. 


* * * 


The London critics say that it is quite a 
question whether an author ought to be al- 
lowed to spring seven distinct plays on the 
public in the way that Mr. Bernard Shaw has 
just done. 

‘¢ A play is as complete a thing as a novel,”” 
is the plaint of one, ‘‘though it mercifully 
leaves more to the reader's imagination. 
Yet, whereas novels come out one by one, 
Mr. Shaw’s plays come out seven at a blow. 
What is the critic to do ?”’ 
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DINNER COAT PAST AND PRESENT—THE WHITE 
TIE AND THE TUXEDO 


r I \He war has already had its effect on 
clothes. The red tie—long and 
slender like those one associates with 

Joe Chamberlain—are now in vogue, and 
when one sees so many of them with round, 
turned down collars, the effect is absolutely 
sanguinary. There is a ruddier tinge in 
shirts even, and I should not be surprised to 
see the violent red bordered handkerchiefs 
returning. In London the reefer has caught 
the fancy, and I hear that nearly every man 
looks more or less like a retired sea captain 

Wich the iate spring and shivery days a reefer 

is a comfort. 

The butterfly has gone, I think, never to 
return, and even the little bow hardly holds 
its place. 

I am flooded by requests concerning the 
rigid etiquette in wearing particular clothes on 
particular occasions. The dinner jacket is 
one of the subjects of dispute. Technically a 
dinner jacket takes the place in the civilian’s 
wardrobe of a mess jacket. It is absolute 
negligé, and the French who have christened 
it smoking have defined its limit. Properly 
it should be worn only at the club in the 
evening, at the play or at dinner where the 
party is stag. For a long time it was the 
badge of the bachelor, or if worn by married 
men, only in the sanctity of their homes, and 
when there were no guests at dinner. It was 
the garment of emancipation to married men, 
and one always knew in summer, when one 
met them in shoals on roof gardens, that 
madame and the children were at the seaside 
or in the mountains 

All men love short coats. The evening 
coat, at best, is barbarous. There is a sense 
of freedom in the dinner jacket and gradually 
in the country they were seen more and more 
frequently and thus came to be known by the 
name of Tuxedo, And now they are on the 
eve of an evolution, The winter succeeding 
the summer men found them so handy that 
they wore them to the play all the time, to 
restaurant hotels like Delmonico’s and the 
Waldorf-Astoria. They paid informal calls 
in them, and I should not be surprised if they 
would go to dances in them. But that is 
a matter of the future. For the present they 
are unconventional and on the borderland. 

Should you wear a white tie or a white 
waistcoat, a top hat, white gloves with them? 
Well, I should say on principle, decidedly not. 
I should personally as soon appear in russet 
boots or shoes with my semi-evening dress, as 
to attempt the other experiment, To me, 
it is not in keeping. But then in this revo- 
lutionary stage one can expect anything. 
The black tie, the black waistcoat and the 
black derby or felt in wincer, and the straw 
in summer, are, to my mind, the only proper 
equipments. However, by some process of 
reasoning, namely that semi-undress can be 
worn with anything, a few would even adopt 
a red tie or a shirt with a flamboyant and 
patriotic pattern of the red, white and blue. 

I am an old fogy, I confess it. The new 
régime does not please me. Everything is 
teeming with humanity. Even at my clubs 
there has been such wide-spread admissions 
that I am no longer comfortable. My fav- 
orite seat by the window is taken. The old 
lame waiter is replaced by a fussy young fel- 
low with pompadour hair and an irritatingly 
qiick manner. Striplings almost blow smoke 
in my face in the smoking room and others 
violently perfumed, make it oppressive in the 
library it is all vulgarity and buakum— 
heve, there and everywhere. 

I long even for old clothes and I only wish 
we could have a burial place somewhere for 
the suits which we once loved and which we 
have now cast off. There is that little gray 
check which I had made in London five 
years ago. I see Meadows shaking his head 
over the annual spring maul and every year 
there is a covetous glint tn his eye. Not yet, 
Meadows, not yet. Another year—how 
many happy days I have passed in this very 
suit ; there was that morning in Paris wich 
the chestnuts in bloom and the dusty ride 
through the white village that points the way 


to Versailles ; and that afternoon at Bar Har- 
bor with the goldenrod knee deep on the 
hill over-looking the sea and—some have 
heartbreaks, some have sunshine to remem- 
ber; but I can only say to Meadows ; ‘** You 
may brush and press that suit, I shall wear it 
to-morrow.’” We have few friends as sin- 
cere as an old coat and I really believe I have 
sentiment enough to be shabby. 

And here I am, writing all this at the 
club, with the irritating voice of little Snigsby 
explaining over and over again how his valet 
opens the windows, draws up the shades in 
the morning and brings in a kettle of boiling 
water. 


Rametd va 
ee 





WHAT HE WEARS 


ATs.—The straw hats of the model of 
H *98 are rather tame. The brims 
are of average width and the crowns 
of average hight. The fancy ribbons will be 
worn but not as extensively as last year, and 
this fancy has been greatly overdone. Men 
of good taste now prefer the black band. 
The hats will be made of sennet or rough 
chip straw. The new Alpines are made with 
flat brims and rather low crowns, Fancy 
scarfs are worn around these hats when they 
are used for golfing. The new model has a 
very broad brim and is not unlike an army 
forage cap. 
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MR. CHARLES COGHLAN 


‘* He places two eggs, two rolls and a pot 
of butter in a box,”’ says Snigsby, ‘¢ and after 
my boots are done he sends the box down to 
the janitress, and I have hardly had my bath 
when the box is back again, with the kettle 
filled with boiling water and the eggs done 
to a turn. I light my alcohol lamp and I 
keep the water boiling. I make my own 
tea. I have some very pretty china. And 
thus I save twenty minutes every morning ”’ 

I then heard the deep voice of the Major, 
who has been sipping Irish whiskey mixed 
with German seltzer the whole evening, 
boom approval. I do not know how the 
twenty minutes were saved or the tea made. 
And yet, Mr. Snigsby, in your attention to 
details I admire you, and I know that you 
will be successful, leading as you do a life 
that is actually cut and dried. After all, 
perhaps it would be better if we were all au- 
tomata. How smooth existence would be 
and how free from the bitter-sweet—tush ! 





sentiment! Him, you are growing old and 
maudlin, 
Notices of any hind, and all correspondence, 


should be addressed, Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, New 


York, and not personally. 
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Cotrars.—The collars that will be worn 
in the summer are of the high-banded 
turn down, and the straight standing styles. 
A new collar with rounded points has been 
introduced. This is a straight standing affair 
with moderate front spacing, and the tops or 
points are rounded off. One may wear a very 
high collar of this style with comfort. In 
summer a man’s aim should be to dress com- 
fortably, therefore very high collars should 
not be worn. , When a man appears to be 
uncomfortable he manages to make. everyone 
about him feel uncomfortable, and in these 
days of war anxiety one should do nothing to 
add to the discomforts of summer resort life. 

Suirts—For dress wear a shirt should be 
made with a well-fitting body. The newest 
model has a broad bosom that is rather short 
and well rounded at the bottom. The shirt 
opens all the way down the front. The 
bosom laps over at the opening and is closed 
with three buttons. A poke collar 1s attached 
to the shirt. The cuffs are about four inches 
deep and rounded at the corners. The link 
buttonholes are about two inches from the 
edges of the cuff—that is, about half way 
between the top and the bottom of the cuff. 
Colored shirts may be made in the same way 


as dress shirts, although it is not necessary to 
have such wide bosoms. In ordering Striped 
shirts, have the stripes run around the cuff 
and across the bosom. 


PERSONAL 


Hat the public which is eternally 
| seeking some new thing in books 
or authors is very often taken in 
by a combination of the author and the 
astute publisher, is well known for a true 
word. It is to this end that the author 
who has long wooed and just won success, 
revamps all the MSS., unthankfully declined, 
which he has been pigeon-holing year by 
year, and sends them forth with the air of 
having just dashed them off on the spur of 
the moment. These early efforts, shining 
with the false lustre of reflected fame, gener- 
ally impose upon a too confiding world, But 
occasionally some person steps in to turn a 
journalistic search-light upon the author’s 
past, and to tell just the number of years he 
has been pigeon-holing, and then the public 
becomes justly suspicious. For instance, in a 
work entitled How to publish a Book or 
Article and How to Produce a Play, by one 
Leopold Wagner, of London, we read that 
**Mr. Edward Jenkins, author of Guix’s 
Baby, sent out his MSS. for ten years with- 
out the least avail, yet he wrote continually, 
as if certain of success. Dr. Conan Doyle 
endured the mortfication of having his MSS. 
rejected for the like period. It is said that 
Mr. G. R. Sims has not yet exhausted the 
literary pabulum which he produced during 
his long noviciate. With the exception of 
one poem inserted among the Answers to 
Correspondents in the Welcome Guest, he 
did not succeed in getting into print for thir- 
teen years!’ 


QUESTIONS FOR MEN 


Overcoat, Hat and Gloves in Call 
ing. To P. Mass.—A man is calling upon 
a young lady. He gives his card to the maid 
and while awaiting her return what does the 
caller do relative to the removal of his coat, 
hat and gloves? Does he remain in the hall 
or should he pass into the drawing room ? 

You omit to state—and it has a very im- 
portant bearing upon what you do—how the 
house is arranged where you call. We have 
in mind, however, a typical New York 
house, as a guide to what you should do. 

The visitor calls, rings the door bell, and 
hands his card to the footman who comes to the 
door, the visitor is ushered into a reception 
room, where he waits while his card is taken 
to the hostess by the footman. If the hostess 
wishes to see the visitor the foétman on re- 
turning asks him into the drawing room. 
Before entering the drawing room his over- 
coat 1s removed, the fuotman taking it. 

If it 1s a first visit, or one of strict formal- 
ity, the caller carries with him into the 
drawing room his hat, gloves and stick. 
When his call is over he makes his adieux to 
the lady, leaves the drawing room, the foot- 
man in the hall holds hls overcoat for him to 
assist him in putting it on, opens the hall 
door and he goes out. 

This is a formal call. Under no circum- 
stances does he wear his overcoat into the 
drawing room. Asa rule men call without 
overcoats, being driven to the house, or walk- 
ing with a frock coat and no overcoat. 

The terms of familiarity on which the 
caller may be in a house at which he is call- 
ing alter these practices, and if the caller is 
well known he then leaves his hat, stick, 
gloves and coat with the footman in the hall. 

An overcoat is an outdoor weather coat, 
and is not to be worn in the house at any 
time. Ifthe call is made where there is no 
reception room the caller is ushered into the 
drawing room—first removing his overcoat. 

Sometimes in other houses, such as apart- 
ments, there is neither a drawing room nor a 
separate reception room, but a small hallway, 
and from that a reception room. Force of 
circumstances in such cases sometimes com- 
pels the caller to wear his overcoat into the 
reception room, This, however, is awkward, 
and the coat has to be removed after he goes 
into the reception room. 

Wherever possible the overcoat should be 
removed before the calier enters the room 
where he makes his visit. 
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[ Note ~ Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops 
where articles are purchasable should eaclose stamped 
and addressed envelope for reply.] 

See illustrations on page 303. 


A ee parasols are quite bewildering in 
their loveliness this season. A white 
silk parasol covered with white 
chiffon is barred off in plaid effect with nar- 
row black velvet with a ruffle around the 
handle in the form of a rosette. The partic- 
ular merit of this parasol besides its beauty 
is that the handle can be detached so 
as to makeit fit into an ordinary sized trunk. 

Smart coaching umbrellas in all colors and 
with ten ribs, making a prettier shape than 
the ordinary number, with a heavy handle, 
are sold for $4.25 each. 

A black gros grain sunshade, with a bor- 
der, consisting of nine alternating rows of 
narrow white and black satin ribbon anda 
black handle may be boaght for $3.75, this 
is one of the newest models of the season, 

Twenty-four inch parasols in pretty colors 
and plaids may be bought for from $3.25 
up. 

An imported parasol of white gros-grain 
covered with white tulle embroidered in 
white and mauve pansies and edged with two 
deep ruffles of blonde lace with a white oak 
stick and handle, the latter tied with a large 
white satin bow, may be bought for $14.95. 

There seems to be no limit to the novelties 
in the way of charming blouses, collars and 
revers, which are being shown each week as 
little additions to the spring and summer 
frocks, 

An effective blouse front is of écru Russian 
lace with fine plaitings of white chiffon and 
pretty revers. This little front, which is the 
making of a frock, costs only $4.98. 

The newest all-over to be made into fronts, 
etc., is of Chantilly lace with a design in 
white taffeta appliquéd on, and outlined with 
a narrow black silk braid ; this may be bought 
for $6.75 per yard. 

Another all-over is in taffeta covered with 
an irregular design, in fine white silk cord, 
which is most effective, and costs $4.98 a 
yard. Burnt orange, turquoise blue, white, 
black and white are the colors in this particu- 
lar design. 

A very rich all-over of white taffeta has 
alternate rows of ruffled white satin ribbon 
and-narrow gilt soutache, and costs $8.88. 

An unusually pretty bodice is of a light 

_shade of bluet taffeta, with groups of cording 

**down either side of the little round jacket 

fronts, and the pointed basque-like pieces be- 

low the waist, and across the top of thesleeves. 

The vest is of white satin tucked on the bias, 

with a ruffle down the front, white the 

sleeves are small and edged with a tiny plait- 
ing. It isasimple but very smart bodice, 
and may be bought for $25. 

A positive bargain is shown ina pale gray 
satin bodice, tucked in plaid effect over a 
white satin front—this latter material form- 
ing the turned-over collar, revers, cuffs and 
little bow at the throat, for the sum of 
$8.98. This thoroughly satisfactory style 
may be duplicated in all colors at the same 
price, 

SUMMER DRAPERIES 


Luckily all the cottages are not on the 
coast, so that some people are really giving a 
thought to bargains in draperies and linens for 
their summer homes. 

A sale of linen centres is attracting atten- 
tion for the fact that they are so pretty and 
inexpensive. Square and oval centres of linen 
with. insertion and edge of cluny lace, are 
being sold for from $1.50 up to $6. These 
are so pretty for polished tables, as there are 
mats for the plates to match at- 70 cents a- 
piece, and smaller ones for the glasses at 37 
cents apiece. 

Embroidered pillow shams are being sold 
for from $3 pair up. 

In window draperies Colonial net, which 
is rather a coarse weave, is being sold in cur- 
tains edged with ruffles of the same, in either 
white or écru, for $3 a pair. Bobbinet cur- 
tains with ruffles to match may be bought for 
$3.85 a pair. 

Embroidered Elisée net curtains are ex- 
quisite, and are selling for $5 a pair. Ap- 





pliqué on a Brussells net makes a very lovely 
drapery, and may be bought for $10 a pair. 

By the by, for those who prefer to make 
their own curtains, the Colonial net, which 
is so much the rage now, may be bought for 
15 cents per yard. 

The old fashioned English chintzes are to 
be used for furniture, halls and draperies; for 
this purpose, therefore, some beautiful designs 
are being shown all the way from 25 cents 
ayardup A most artistic chintz having a 
white ground with large hollyhocks in all 
their rich colorings, may be bought for $1 
per yard. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's tull name and address must accom- 
pany lettersto Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther uame, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply, 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

‘4) Emergency questions onl 
by mail before publication, poe 
paid by correspondent. 


answered 
with $1.00 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has bec me necessary to number them for con- 
venience tn reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1000 
questions numbered and indexea in Vogue Office. 


1115. The Fashionable Length of 
Skirts—Models for Linen and swiss 
Gowns—Shoes. To Alabama.—Will 
Vogue kindly advise as to skirts, must they 
be long to be correct? One naturally, I 
think I dare say, does not love very much to 
drag one’s pretty new gowns on unclean side- 
walks, still one can not be tou indifferent to 
fashion's behests. 

(2) Please state some pretty way of mak- 
ing Indian linen gowns, white of course, also 
dotted swiss and the best style or kind of the 
material. 

(3) Will Vogue give soon an article on 
correct dress shoes? 

(1) The skirts of all but tailor gowns are 
Jong this season, not very long but enough so 
to necessitate their being held up when walk- 
ing in the street. 

(2) Models 4988, Vogue 24 Mar, 4970 
same number, 4980 Vogue, 7 Apr., 5008, 
5009, 28 Apr., would all be suituble for 
India linen, dotted swiss, mull, organdie or 
lawn, also the Hollender gown on page 267, 
Vogue 28 Apr. 

(3) We are about to publish an illustrated 
article on shoes, 


1116. Model for Blue and White 
India Silk— Model for Lavender and 
White Percale. To M, Maryland.—(1) 
Kindly advise me in your next issue of a way 
to have a striped India silk made. The 
goods is a light blue and white stripe for sum- 
mer wear. Should like to use some narrow 
black velvet ribbon on it as a trimming, if 
you think it could be done to have a pretty 
effect. 

(2) Also will you tell what would be a 


pretty way to have a lavender and white §j¥ 


checked percale made with something simple 
for morning wear. 


(1) We are having a special sketch made { 
for you of an India silk trimmed with narrow @) 


black velvet, which will be published as soon 
as possible with full description. 
gown which would look well in India silk is 
the bodice of model 4967, Vogue 24 March, 
either corded or tucked, trimmed with yellow 
embroidery and black velvet. The skirt 


like model 5019, the flounce headed with § 


black velvet, or this whole gown is pretty in 
foulard or India silk, with belt and flounce 
heading of velvet. The sleeveless jacket 


could be of yellow heavy embroidery if you |; 


did not wish it as elaborate as the model, 

(2) Model 4959, Vogue 31 March would 
be effective in checked percale, Have the 
skirt five gored and finished at the bottom 
with five cords, or bias bands of plain lavender 
percale, Sleeveless bodice of checked per- 
cale edged with cords or bands to match the 
skirt; have the back of the bodice made 
plain and slightly fulled at the waist, not cut 








Another {a 












down in a point like the front. Guimpe of 
fine French nainsook, collar of checked 
lavender and white ribbon, frill of nainsook 
and lace. Nainsook ruffles edged with nar- 
row lace should finish the sleeves at the 


wrist. Belt to match the collar, buckle of 
silver. 
1117. Directions for Making Blue 


Serge Costume. To M., New York.— 
(1) What shade in dark blue serge shall I 
get for a skirt and jacket. Must it be rough 
or smooth, heavy or light weight? 

(2) What shade of silk would be best to line 
costume with ? 

(3) Should I line jacket with a taffeta or 
soft silk ? 

(4) What kind of shirt waist shall I get 
to wear with it ? 

(5) Would this model be appropriate for 
the jacket? If so what could I have the in- 
side revers made of, or would a dark blue 
velvet collar and plain serge revers be correct? 
I do not want braiding. Would this model 
require a belt on the jacket, if so what kind? 

(6) Will you give me the address of a good 
but very inexpensive tailor to make the cos- 
tume? 

(1) We would advise medium weight, 
dark navy blue, rough serge, with not too 
large a weave. 

(2) The color of the lining is purely a 
matter of preference, turquoise blue, burnt 
orange, watermelon pink and nile green are 
all pretty with blue serge. 

(3) Line both skirt and jacket with sum- 
mer silk. Supple taffeta, which has a soft 
finish, is a very suitable lining. 

(4) Both the left and right hand figures on 
back page of Vogue 7 April, would be 
pretty with your suit made of silk or wash 
material, also lower left hand and upper right 
figures on page 119 Vogue 24 Feb. A plain 
tailor shirt would also look well, in fact you 
can wear shirts of all styles and materials 
with this suit. White shirts of fine needle- 
work and insertion of piqué and of cheviot 
will be popular this summer. 

(5) The model of jacket which you en- 
close would be modish made with double re- 
vers, the outer one of serge, stitched instead of 
braided, the inside rever of tucked white can- 
vas or cheviot the tucks run horizontally on 
the revers, as we marked your modrl. Run 
the cheviot collar right around the neck and 
down on the other side without the notches 
which are shown in your illustration. We 
would have the back amd sides tight fitting, 
and the belt start from the side seams, to 
hold the blouse part in place. A belt all 
around is not becoming. Make the belt of 
serge stitched and fasten in front with a steel 
or Russian silver buckle. The skirt we 
would have the two-piece circular, a seam in 
the front and in the back. 
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(6) Do not find it advisable to recommend 































































































































































inexpensive tailors or dressmakers, as their [& ¥¢t- TI 
work does not always prove satisfactory. = ex 
bodice. 
DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS checks. 
Ig. 5042—White camel’s-hair frock, 9 '" pon’ 
KF cut circular skirt, and trimmed with hat “e 
tucks made separately and sewn on in and coc 
folds ; the bottom fold h-s two plissé ruffles = 7 
of turquoise taffeta. The bodice is tight-fit. Fig. 
ting, with a box- plait down either side trimmed tailor : 
with stitched straps and buttons. A little tache 94 
collar of tucked camel’s-hair extends flat — id 
around the back and over the shoulders ; this white cle 
is edged with a plissé of turquoise silk, braid. br: 
Tucked jabots come from this little collar and a a 
fall gracefully down the front. The vest is = ee 
of embroidered chiffon, the embroidery being ys we 
in blue and gold. Long plain sleeves are ry ae 
finished at the top with tucked jockeys, tap 
The girdle is of turquoise-blue velvet. 7 Ss A 
Fig. 5044—Fancy bodice of brilliant blue aie 
peau de soie, corded and trimmed with col- pein 
larette, which extends down the front and is the top 3 
of corded white swiss. Three of these shirr- fe ‘°° ~ 
ings are sewn on a white satin foundation, vil ggs 
The guimpe is of tucked satin. The sleeves — ; 
are shirred and finished at the hands with a “ “gt 2 
cuff of satin and swiss shirring, with a deep * 
fall of lace. pe 6 .. 
Fig. 5045—Smart frock of gray canvas, or ~ P I 
The skirt is made of double cords extending BI)" 
all the way to the waist. The bodice has pao hed 
deep revers of embroidery velvet, and lace ap- ye 6 - 
pliqué plissé of gray silk outlines this. a il 
Sleeves are corded to match skirt. Vest and 7 ~~ 
collar of nasturtium yellow silk gauze. dine 5 
Fig: 5040—Frock made of blue and white yrs “ 
satin foulard. The skirt has a full flounce, ty 
the apron is cut in scollops and outlined with hn fend 
black fringe. Bodice folds back from the wakeup 
shoulders and is cut away in front showing an r 8 “ 
inner bodice of tucked dimity. Chemisette and . 
collar are of white satin tucked, The revers a fon b 
are of blue velvet trimmed with fringe. Long — . 
tight sleeves are wrinkled above the elbow and : = ad 
finished at the hand with a frill of lace, “7 ion 
Girdles of either black or white satin. of silk . 
Fig. 5043—Green linen morning frock, a com 
gored skirt trimmed with stitched bands ex- Hi ae 
tending from front seams around the back. veo on 
The bodice has a plain tight-fitting back and 6 
side bodices cut away in a point over the full 
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bands extending around the back of the 
The vest is of white linen tucked in 


































ce. 
IONS es: High tucked linen collar is finished 
in front with a plaited net bow, Walking 
r frock, hat of green chip trimmed with white chiffon 
om with and cock’s plumes caught with an old cut 
~ oe rhinestone buckle. 
s€ rufiles Fig. 5049—Novelty suiting gown. Plain 
ght -fi- tailor skirt trimmed with one row of sou- 
ee tache braid four inches from bottom, Double- 
late breasted sacque coat with bat’s wings revers of 
og flat white cloth edged with two rows of soutache 
prs; this Maid. Tiny smart little toque of fancy 
= i, straw braid trimmed with a twist of tulle, 
sna and cowslips and two black tips. 
te Fig. 5037-—Pattern frock in white swiss 
ry being and pale pink and blue embroidery. The 
= & skirt 1s made with a deep flounce extending 
jockeys, to the knees, the extension is embroidered in 
- scalloped bands. A finely tucked bodice has 
ant blue embroidered sleeves with little full ruffles at 
ath cole the top and a narrow ruffle of embroidery at 
agrees the hand. Pale pink taffeta girdle and collar 
Be shire. are faced with blue, which shows in the 
ndation. bows. The hat is made of one inch blue 
doers. taffeta plissé ruffles with one large spray of 
p with apple blossoms at the side. 
| a deep Fig. 5036—Blue linen summer frock. 
: Long plain skirt. Bodice with box-plaited 
nea. front. Insertion run under the plaits and a 
tending ruche of lace down the front. Shirt sleeves 
lice has finished with a wrist-band. Hat of blue 
lace - straw, worn over the face and trimmed with 
, this. white chiffon and blue-green cocks’ plumes. 
aeons Fig. 5039.—Dinner toilette of lace and 
re chiffon. The skirt is pearl gray siJk covered 
prhite with gray chiffon put on separately. The 
lounce, bodice 1s treated in the same way, over this 
im wich lace fronts are used extending from the décol- 
on the letage to the bottom of the skirt. The lace 
s edge hangs free, the girdle coming from 
aoe ane underneath. In the back’the lace shows the 
ees chiffon between, and is caught in tight to the 
» Long waist. The girdle is of soft pale yellow silk 
aha gauze and fastens to one side with a rosette 
F lec, and long end. Long plain sleeves are made 
of silk and chiffon. A bunch of Maréchal 
frock, Neil roses are worn at one side the neck. 
n a High aigrette of black and necklace of pearls 
ck we give cachet to such a gown, . 
the full SOCHOR 





Suown on Pace 299.—Blue cloth princesse 
trimmed with a design in fine gold cord, 


ki opened over a gown of white cloth also 

ng braided. Revers and shoulder caps of white 
cloth braided in gold. 

wder The blue gown is fastened at the waist line 

with four gold buttons. The sleeves are 

PURE tucked and finished with pointed cuffs, with 


an inside frill of lace to match that at the 
back of collar. Hat of fancy straw trimmed 
with fine white net and small white roses. 


ON PAGE 297 


Richt Hanp Ficure—Gown of white 
barége made over white silk. Bodice has 
a vest of bluet overlaid with cream lace. 
Sailor collar of barége, trimmed with in- 
sertion of cream lace over bluet silk, edged 
with plissé of white chiffon, Sleeves tight 
fitting with a small puff at top edged with 
aband of bluet velvet. Two rows of in- 
sertion over silk and another band of velvet 
finished atthe hand with a band of the velvet 
and a ruffle of white chiffon. Skirt has a 
deep pointed yoke, trimmed with a band of 
velvet and three rows of insertion over bluet 
ilk. Full flounce finished at the foot with a 
band of the insertion over silk. Belt, collar 
and sash of bluet. chiffon,embroidered with 
black French knots. Black straw hat 
rimm-d with white chiffon plissé, and band 
nd bows of bluet velvet. 


en Lerr Ficure—Black silk figured grena- 
dine gown over pale green silk, Crush col- 
| the Ra@iar, belt and plissé on skirt are of black 
ousseline. de soie. Front and sleeves of 
: ale green embroidered chiffon. Yoke of 
spection @mmwhite tucked taffeta. Plissé of white chiffon 
ro SPB inishes collar and sleeves. 
-** enclost 


ON PAGE 289 


Co. 


Pale yellow organdie with a design of blush 
Yoke 


ishingtos BP Ses, made over shell-pink taffeta. 
° oe f alternate bands of tucked white batiste and 
~itV eed 


‘work insertion edged with narrow 
ate of fine needlework ; collar and sash of 
hell-pink taffeta ribbon. Flounce on skirt 





of needlework, matching that on bodice. 
Shell-pink silk parasol lined with white 
chiffon. Hat of coarse yellow straw, trimmed 
with blush roses and corded pink silk quili- 
ings. 


ON PAGE 302 


Blue linen gown, trimmed with a fine 
écru linen braid appliquéd. Black mbbon 
collar and belt. Hat of écru straw inside 
brim trimmed with four quillings of black 
chiffon, black ostrich tips and yellow roses. 


ALLES GOWNS ON MIDDLE PAGES 


(1) Cape of jetted net and green spangles, 
made over black satin, finished with a deep 
flounce of black lace over white chiffon, 
jabot of white chiffon down front. 

(2) Shirt waist of pink batiste, with wide 
collar over shoulders edged with white batiste 
catstitched to the pink designs of heavy yel- 
low lace are appliquéd to the collar and down 
the front of waist ; the material is cut from 
under them giving a delightfully cool effect. 
There are three bands of the white batiste 
running across the front of waist and cat- 
stitched to the pink, giving the effect of an 
insertion, White batiste tie edged with a 
fine plaiting of yellow lace. 

(3) Blue satin toulard dotted with white, 
bodice has a front of shirred white chiffon, a 
vest of mauve peau de soie finished with a 
tiny feather stitching and five Roman pearl 
buttons on each side, The turned back re- 
vers are also of mauve peau de soie edged 
with a fluting and narrow band of black vel 
vet ; coming from the shoulder there are ir- 
regular bands of white satin overlaid with 
black lace and edged with tiny ruchings of 
black chiffon. The sleeves are cut in three 
parts, the lower sleeve fits the arm closely 
and comes up over the upper part like a 
gauntlet, each part is edged with ruchings of 
black chiffon. The skirt has a band of 
white satin down tue front which continues 
around the skirt and is overlaid with black 
lace, another band finishes the bottom of skirt, 
bow of the foulard as the front. 

(4) Embroidered black net gown made over 
robin’s-egg blue silk. Bodice embroidered 
in green jewels and turquoise, Yoke of 
white tucked chiffon trimmed with silver 
soutache braid. Robin’s egg blue velvet 
butterfly bow covered with bow. Collar of 
tucked white chiffon trimmed with silver 
braid, tabs of blue stitched velvet finish the 
back. Sleeves of black net made on white 
mousseline de soie. Unlined top of sleeves 
are finished with ruffles of white chiffon 
under black net. Skirt of black embroidered 
net over blue silk, finished at the bottom 
with two small plaitings of black mousseline, 

(5) Gown of pompadour silk made over 
cerise satin. Theentire bodice is side plaited, 
and has two bands of lace insertion, through 
which the satinshows, Plain sleeve finished 
at the top, tiny plaitings of the lace and silk. 
Collar and belt of cerise velvet, The skirt 
has a deep flounce pointed in front and fin- 
ished with a band of lace insertion. 

(6) Gown of dotted écru batiste, made over 
yellow taffeta silk. Broad collar, edged with 
cream insertion and trimmed with designs of 
heavy lace appliquéd. Collar of yellow vel- 
vet, stitched and trimmed with the insertion. 
Yellow velvet ribbon belt. The skirt has 
four rows of insertion, like that on the bod- 
ice, and is finished at the bottom with a wide 
band of lace. 

(7) Dark blue foulard. The bodice has a 
shirred vest of white chiffon, draped down 
either side of front with cream-colored lace. 
The back of bodice is trimmed, the cream 
insertion forming 2 point at the collar, 
Crushed collar of white chiffon, trimmed 
with insertion and black velvet baby ribbon. 
The sleeves have four clusters of tucks, five 
tucks in each cluster, The skirt has a panel 
in front, rather narrow at the top, where it 
is laid in eight tucks rounding in shape. 
Trimmed at the bottom with three smat] 
ruffles. 





Notices of any kind, and all cor- 
respondence, should be addressed, 
Vogue, 3 West 29th Street, New 
York, and not personally. 

















PRICE $2.50. 


FOR THE VEST POCKET, 


Finished in bright or oxidized tint, or sterling gilt. } 
It is especially designed for 


and concaved to fit close to the body. 





CUT EXACT SIZE. 


STERLING SILVER CARD CASE, 


Al 


Light, thin 


wear with tight-fitting afternoon or evening dress. 


THE MERIDEN COMPANY, 


Madison Square. 


208 Fifth Avenue.  sTeRuneésJmine 





A PERFECT CORSET. 


LATEST 






FOR THIS 


ALSO 
THE 

.. NEW 

PAQUIN 


MODEL 


903 BROADWAY, corner 20th St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 
The PANSY CORSET CO. 


CARBOLATED 





Talcum Powder : | 


in use for 25 years and recommended 
by Physicians and Druggists 
for all skin diseases. 


For sale by 


Park & Tilford ) 

J. N. Hegeman & Co. >N. 

J. Milhaus’ Son ; 
Adrian Paradis, Brooklyn, N. Y., and all druggists 


SAMPLE FREE 


JULIUS FEHR, M.D,, HOBOKEN ,N. J. 


Y. 


NOVELTIES | 


SEASON | 








_ oe 


THE “LIBERTY " COTTON FABRICS 
for the 
Inexpensive Decoration of Country Houses. 





Repreductions of Old Fashion Chintzes and Dimities 
in gay colorings of Flowered Patterns. 


COLONIAL CASEMENT MUSLINS., 


THE SINGAPORE LATTICE (PATENTED). 





EP" The Green Book, * Pictures of Quaint Things” 
Which are sold 
At the Sign of the “ Popular Shop,” 
Mailed on request. 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. 


Wall Papers 
and “ Liberty” 
Parcels $5.00 and over 
Carriage Free to all 
Parts of the States. 


(Trademarks Regd.) 


42> ST., W., Fabrics. 


AT 6rn AVE. 











(COCKTAILS 


MANHATTAN, 
MARTINI. WHISKEY 
HOLLAND GIN, TOM GIN, 
VERMOUTH, AND YORK 
ACocxrait Must Be 

Cop To Be Goon; To 

Serve In P C 

Conbi TION, 

Over Cracxed Ice 
Not SxHaven) Stir 


Ano Strain OFF 






























































































































Popular Pease Ptanos 

























Exquisite | 
in Tone 


Beauttful 
in kinish 


Durable 


in Construction 





Sold on easy terms and delivered at your home 


Send for Catalogue and full information 


MORE THAN 60,000 IN USE 


PEASE PIANO COMPANY 


jija2 WEST gh GTRERT | 5s SS Cee FORK Coe 
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